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WHEN we seriously contemplate our revolutionary struggle, 


Cy 


and its issue, the emancipation of our country from the British 
yoke, we cannot fail to regard them as a work, though not miracu- 
ous, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, yet peculiarly under 


+ em ae - 
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the direction of superior wisdom—as a séries of measures and 


4 achievements in which the hand of Heaven was more signally dis- td 
. “wie : . PNG 
played than it usually is in the concerns of mortals. The suita- ay 


bleness of the time and the aptitude of the means harmonized 
and co-operated in a wonderful mamner to tht certain and necessa- 
ry production of the great moral and political result. | 

The British monarch, possessed at best of but a limited ca- 
pacity, was far from being either liberally experienced in state 
affairs, or profoundly versed in the knowledge of man. His 
ministry, although not unusually weak, nor yet, perhaps, pre- 
eminently wicked, was notwithstanding narrowed by avarice, mad- 
dened by ambition, and wantonly regardless of, if not absolutely ae 
blind in relation to, the character, the interests; and the disposition “4 
ef America. Their obstinacy and self-confidence, qualities in 


which Pharoah himself was scarcely their equal, led them to push i 
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238 LIFE OF HENRY LAURENS. 
to a ruinous extent every scheme of mal-administration in which 
they engaged. Mistaking entirely the spirit of freemen, and un- 
dervaluing the resources of undisciplined bravery, they attempted 
to coerce when they ought to have conciliated, to enforce their 
ends by rigour and menace, when they should have relied on 
kindness and an appeal to loyalty. They were, moreover, em- 
barrassed, crippled, and sometimes defeated in their measures at 
home, by the most brilliant and powerful opposition that ever ap- 
peared in the British parliament. The irresistible eloquence of 
Chatham, Burke, and Fox in the senate and house of commons, 
was an auxiliary of no ordinary power to the consummate talents 
of Washington in the field. After the actual commencement of 
hostilities, the commanding officers employed in the first instance 
by the British cabinet to conduct the war, were deficient in capa- 





Rn ay, 








city, energy, and enterprise. Their languid and unskillful opera- 


tions were calculated to encourage rather than depress, to invigo- 
rate rather than break down the spirit of their enlightened and 
determined adversaries. Instead of attempting, by force of action 
and rapidity of movement, to overwhelm them at once while waver- 
ing and undisciplined, they allowed them time to gain what alone 
was requisite to render them invincible, confidence in themselves 
and experience in war. To this may be added, that the other 
states of Europe, alarmed at the ambition and jealous of the in- 
creasing power of Great Britain, were friendly to any measures 
that might humble her pride and circumscribe her means, and 
stood, therefore, prepared to aid inher dismemberment. To the 
combined operation of these causes may be attributed in part, un- 
der the smiles of Providence, the successful issue of the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

But the peren cause remains to be mentioned. It was the 
preeminent qualities of that constellation of statesmen and warri- 
ors who served | America in the cabinet and the Relt-—thejr wisdom 
in council, their firmness in suffering, their patience in adversity, 
their resolute detcrmination on freedom or death, a i their enter- 


prise and irresistible energy im action. Never was any country on 


earth, nor any period within the scope of history, so productive of 


examples of rime and greatness, as the (then) British colonies at 
the commencement of our revolution about the year 1774, It is 
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is not the extravagant partiality of an American, nor feeling 
usurping the perogative of reason—it is the sober and dispassion- 
ate voice of truth which declares, that the best periods of Greece 
and Rome, and of all the states of modern Europe, are searched 











in vain for such a host of worthies—-such an abundant and spon- 
taneous growth of patriots capable of directing the destinies of a 
nation. 

Previously to that instinctive union which was produced among 
them by a sense of common danger, arising out ofthe commencement 
of our revolutionary struggles, the British colonies were as little 
known to each other as they were to the mother country. Neither 
intermingling through the medium of commercial intercourse, n6r 
connected by any political confederacy, the several provinces stood 
related to one another as so many independent and even remote 
communities. Nor did there exist of them, either individually or 
collectively, historical records sufficiently authentic, and in a state 
of circulation sufficiently extensive, to make them known among 
themselves or to the nations of Europe. 

Accordingly, when delegates assembled at the city of Philadel- 
phia, with a view to the formation of a gencral congress, they met 
in the character of absolute strangers. A great majority of them 
were unknown to cach other not only personally but even by repu- 
tation. The very names of many, perhaps of most of them, had 
never heretofore reached the éars of those with whom they were 
now to co-operate in concerns involving every thing that their 
countrymen held dear—life and liberty, character and property, 
family and friends. Yet were they all alike delighted and sur- 
prised at beholding the personages with whom they were thus sum- 
moned by their fellow subjects to deliberate and act. Contrary to 
general expectation, the delegates from every section of the coun- 
try soon discovered, to their unspeakable joy, that ihose from 
every other section were men in whose talents and integrity, firm- 
ness and knowledge, even in the most critical and perilous con- 
juncture of affairs, the highest trust might be securely reposed. 
It was soon discovered that the loftiest attributes of intellect, com- 
bined with the noblest qualities of the heart, was peculiar to no 
one of the British provinces, but common to them all—that in 


every spot of colonized America, from the north to the south, 
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patriots had sprung up, as if by divine ordination, peculiarly cal- 
culated to meet the pressure of the time that was approaching, 
and to breast the storm that was gathering around them. Hence 
mutual confidence became, at once, the cement and strength of 
the national council. That august body, perceiving the choice 
materials of which it was composed, had too much discernment 
not to be the more sensible of its own dignity and weight, and 
could not fail to engage in the momentous concerns to which it 
was cailed with a firmer assurance of a fortunate issue. It even 
reyarded the sudden and unexpected assemblage of so many dis- 
tinguished characters so peculiarly calculated for the impending 


crisis, as a strong encouragement to hope and believe, that hea- 


ven would enlighten and direct their deliberations, and prove, in 
the end, propitious to their labours. For, to the pious eye, such 
a. band of patriots, assembled on an occasion so peculiarly memen- 
ious, seemed reared up and destined by a superintending Provi- 
dence for the salvation of their country. Such, in substance, was the 
declaration, at the time, of a learned, enlightened, and pious divine. 

The elevated standing of the old congress is abundantly mani- 
fest'from the wisdom and dignity whicl mark their proceedings. 
But it is further attested, in the most forcible terms, by the two 
ablest orators and statesmen of the age. When speaking of that 
assemblage of patriots and sages, lord Chatham exclaims, in the 
house of peers, “ For myself I must declare and avow, that in all 
my reading and observation, (and it has been my favourite study: 
I have read Tiucidides, and have studied and admired the mas- 
ter states of the world:) I say, I must declare, that, for solidity of 
reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such 
a complication. of difficult circumstances, no nation nor body of 
men can stand in preference to the general congress at Philadel- 
phia.”’ 

Alluding to the same august assembly, Edmund Burke de- 
elared, that the characters who composed it were “ superior to 
those of Greece or Rome,” and that they “ stood at the head of 
the greatest commonwealth on the face of the earth, and were in 
all respects worthy of their exalted station.” 

Of high distinction among those who, amid the shades of pri- 
vate life, had been reared up with an eminent capacity for public 
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business, connected with a frame of mind and texture of spirit pe- 
cuiiariy fitted, in the worst of times, to become the ornament and 
bulwark of their country, was Henry Laurens. If evidence in 
proot of this assertion were wanting, it might be derived from the 
fact of his having been unanimously elected the second president 
of the old congress. A man possessing more of the hardihood, 
purity, and sterling virtues of antiquity, has never appeared to 
add dignity and iustre to modern times. When confined, as will 
be hereafter more particularly stated, in the tower of London, 
while his fate excited the sympathy, his conduct commanded the 
admiration and esteem of Europe Even his enemies and perse- 
cutors shrunk from his greatness and felt themselves humbled 
by the majesty of his virtues. When speaking of this illustrious 
prisoner and his unrelenting confinement, Mr. Burke, in the house 
of commons, boidly expressed himself in the following terms: 
“ He had only declared his intention of moving for that worthy, 
enlightened, and respectable character to be brought to the bar 
by the lieutenant of the tower, in order to have the house ascer- 
tained in the circumstance, whether he had béen ill treated or not, 
When he fell into the hands of the promising young officer who 
took him (captain Keppel,) he was treated with every mark of 
distinction which could be suggested to him, by a memory of what 
his prisoner had been, and what he then was; he treated him like a 
man who had been at the head of the greatest commonwealth on 
the face of the earth: he called it the greatest commonwealth on 
earth, upon the principle of Zanga, who speaking of Alonzo, said, 
‘Great let me call him, for he conquered me;’ America had 
beaten Great Britain, according to the avowal of a right hon- 


ourable member, (Mr. Rigby,) who, zealous as he had been in the © 


American war, had confessed that we had been beaten.”” Alluding 
on another occasion to an indignity which had been offered to 
Mr. Laurens, that orator again exclaims, “ Thus it was that this 
sood man was able, from his own greatness and fortitude of soul, 
to rise above those who only meant to teaze and insult him.” In 
the course of the same able, independent, and eloquent speech, 
the British Cicero pronounces Mr. Laurens to be “a man of the 
greatest frenetration, the soundest zudgment, and the most liberal 
mind, of any man, fierhapfis, ufion the face of the earth.” Mr. Burke 
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indignantly adds, “ Such is the man whom ministers oppress. 


Overwhelmed with the gout, and labouring under a complication of 


eomplaints occasioned principally by the hardships of bis confine- 
ment, ministers still view him only as an object of persecution; so 
that the Turk, the savage Arab, the cruel Tartar, or the piratical 
Algerine, when compared to our ministers, mignt be thought hu- 
mane.” 

In the treatment of Mr. Laurens, a sudden and’ remarkable 
mitigation at length occurs. The same great orator and states- 
man accounts for this change in the foliowing manner: “ Ail that 
justice, all that repeated requisitions founded on principles of the 
clearest reason could not effect,’”? Mr. Burke said, “ had of a sud- 
den been brought about by a star that had arisen, not in the east, 
indced, but in the west, and warned ministry of the danger of their 
longer persevering in their unmanly, resentful, and rigid treat- 
ment of Mr. Laurens. This was no other than news arriving, 
that Mr. Laurens’s son, a brave, a worthy, and a polished officer in 
the American service, had lord Cornwaliis in his cusiody, and 
that his treatment of his noble prisoner was directly the reverse of 
the treatment experienced by his father, who was then locked up 
in a prison, of which lord Cornwallis was governor.* The moment 
advice of this circumstance reached the ministers, they became 
as full of civility to Mr. Laurens as before they had been full of 
severity. But he was authorised to say, that Mr. Laurens would 
sooner starve, or undergo any distress the human frame was capa- 
ble of sustaining, than be obliged to men who had treated him so 
extremely ill. Mr. Laurens,” he said, “ was naturally of a mild, 
meck, and humbie disposition; but the injuries he had endured 
had roused his feelings to resist them, and he now confessed him- 
self to be, what he never believed he could be, a proud man!”’ 

In the course of debate, Mr. Burke acknowledged that he had 
corresponded witi Dr. Franklin, on the subject of the exchange 
of general Burgoyne. In commenting on his observations, lord 
Newhaven, a violent ministerialist, charged him with a crime bor- 
dering on treason, and intimated, in terms neither obscure nor equl- 
vocal, the propriety of comiaitting him to the tower, “ to keep com- 


pany with Mr. Laurens.” 


* Lord Cornwallis was governor of the tower 
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In reply to an insinuation so gross and insulting, Mr. Burke 
observed, that “ he was not rich enough to occupy apartments in 
the tower; such a prison was better adapted to the rank and for- 
tune of the noble lord; however, if in the tower he (Mr. Burke) 
could enjoy the company of such men as Mr. Laurens and Dr. 
Franklin, he should not at all regret being shut ufi from the com- 
jany of the noble lord.” 

But we hasten to conclude these remarks, which are only in- 
troductory to the following brief but correct and well written sketch 
of the life of Mr. Laurens, from the pen of a scholar who was hon- 
oured by his acquaintance and distinguished by his friendship. 
The mental portraiture of our great revolutionary statesman and 
patriot which is here delineated, though, like that of his face, 
Which has been traced for us by the artist, of miniature size, is 
notwithstanding strong and critically correct. Ep. 


Henry Laurens was born in Charleston in 1724. His an- 
cestors were French protestant refugees, who had left France 
soon after the revocation of the edict of Nantz. They first set- 
tled in New-York, but afterwards removed to Charleston. His 
education was. superintended at first by Mr. Howe, and afterwards 
by Mr Corbett, the same who after instructing Peter Manigault, 
Wiiiiam Drayton, and some other excellent classical scholars, in 
Carolina, returned to England and. became the bailiff of West- 
minster. Being destined for a merchant, Henry Laurens was early 
in life put under the care of Thomas Smith, merchant, Charles- 
ton, and afterwards of Mr. Crokatt of London, who had returned 
to Europe after having acquired a considerable estate in Charles- 


ton. Under these instructors Henry Laurens was regularly bred 


to merchandise, and acquired those habits of order, system, and 
method in business for which he was through life remarkable. 
On his return from London he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Austin, an established merchant of Charleston, and engaged in 
trade with spirit; but at the same time with caution and judgment. 
His scrupulous attention to punctuality, not only in the discharge 
of pecuniary engagements, but in being where and doing what he 
had promised, was almost romantic. He suffered nothing: to in- 


terfcre with his own engagements, and highly disrelished all 
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breaches of punctuality on the part of others. He was an excel- 
lent model for a young man to form himself upon, and was largely 
trusted in that way by parents who wished their sons to be brought 
up strictly and in habits of doing business with accuracy. To 
have served in his counting-house was no small recommendation. 
He worked hard himself, and made all around him do the same. 
He required less sleep than most men, and devoted a great part 
of the night to the ordinary mercantile pursuits of the day. For 
the despatch of business he was never exceeded, perhaps never 
equalled, in Charleston. He was a very carly riser, and devoted 
the morning to his counting-house, and frequently had the busi- 
ness of the day not only arranged but done when others were be- 
ginning to deliberate on the expediency of leaving their beds. His 
letters were generally written in the retired hours of the night and 
morning. In them his ideas were always expressed in strong and 
precise language which forcibly conveyed his meaning without a 
possibility of being misunderstood. Whether friendship, business, 
or amusement was the subject, his epistolary style was excel- 
lent and well worthy of imitation. 

He had an exact knowledge of human nature, and, in his own 
mercantile language, soon found out the par of exchange of every 
man with whom he transacted business. His eye was uncommonly 
penetrating, and the correct opinions he frequently formed of the 
real characters of men from their looks would, if known to Lava- 
ter, have confirmed that philosopher in his theory of physiognomy. 
Such diligence and such knowledge of men and of business could 
not fail of success. It is no small evidence of this, and at the same 
time characteristic of the period in which Mr. Laurens was en- 
gaged in trade between 174% and 1770, that at the winding up of 
his partnership conceras, which had embraced transactions to the 
amount of many millions of pounds of the then currency, he offer- 
ed to his partner to take all outstanding debts as cash at a discount 


of five per cent. on their gross amount. 

His talents for conversation were great. He could adapt him- 
self to the young and the old, the gay and the grave, to the man 
of business and the votaries of pleasure. He reproved without 
offending, and gave advice without appearing to dictate. 
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Mr. Laurens’s love of justice was extreme. He would never 
draw a bill of exchange till he had a written acknowledgment 
from the person on whom he drew that he was indebted to the 
amount drawn for. He cheerfully partook of diversions in their 
proper time and place; but had at all periods of his life so deep 
rooted an aversion to gaming, that he never played at cards or any 
other game but for amusement; unless on some very rare occa- 
sions, when in company with those to whom play was without zest 
except something was risked, he so far conformed to their hu- 
mour as to play for money on a very moderate scale, and in case 
of loss he promptly paid, but uniformly refused to receive what he 
won, esteeming it wrong to take any man’s money without giving 
an equivalent. 

In two or three instances he yielded to the fashionable folly of 
accepting a challenge to decide a controversy by single combat. 
In, every such case he received the fire of his adversary but would 
not return it. He once had a suit at law with the judge of the 
court of vice-admiralty, in which he resisted the claims of the 
royal government which by some recent regulations were hostile 
to American rights. Mr. Laurens being cast, tendered to the 
judge, Sir Egerton Leigh, his legal fees to a considerable sum. 
The judge declined to receive them. Mr. Laurens conceiving 
that he had no right to retain what was legally due from him, 
gave the same precise amount to the South-Carolina society to be 


expended by them in charity. On another occasion a sum of mo- — 


ney came into his hands in some official character which had not 
been claimed. Under an impression that the money thus unclaim- 
ed was not his, he transferred it to the South-Carolina society to 
be used by them as a fund of charity till the owner called for it. 
No such call was then expected or has yet been brought forward, 
though the deposit was made forty years ago. 

Mr. Laurens once persuaded a favourite slave to give a re- 
luctant consent to receive the smali-pox by inoculation, who in 
consequence thereof died. To comfort the deceased for the issue 
of an unfortunate experiment urged upon him, assurances were 
given to him in his dying moments that his children should be 
emancipated. This was accordingly done. 

VOL. Iv. rj 
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In the performance of his religious duties Mr. Laurens was 
strict and exemplary. The emergency was great which kept him 
from church either forenoon or afternoon, and very great indeed 
which kept him from his regular monthly communion. With the 
bible he was intimately acquainted: Its doctrines he firmly be- 
lieved, its precepts and history he admired, and was much in the 
habit of quoting and applying portions of it to present occurrences. 
He not only read the Scriptures diligently to his family, but made 
all his children read them also. His family bible contained in his 
own hand-writing several of his remarks on passing providences. 
He used to observe that many passages of admired authors were 
borrowed either in matter or manner from sacred writ, and in sup- 
port of this opinion often quoted among other examples, “ God 
tempers the wind to the back of the shorn lamb’’ of Sterne, as an 
imitation of “ He stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east 
wind” of the prophet Isaiah; and the interesting “ lovely young 
Lavinia” of Thomson, as a portrait of the bible Ruth by a modern 
hand, with a little alteration in the drapery. He frequently re- 
commended the writings of Solomon as giving an excellent in- 
sight into human nature, and as aphorisms the observance of 
which would make men both wise and happy. 

Mr. Laurens having amassed a fortune far exceeding what 
was then common in America; and having lately lost his wife 
gave up business, and in 1771 went to Europe to superintend the 
education of his sons. Soon after he had made arrangements for 
bringing them forward to the greatest advantage, the disputes 
began which finally severed the colonies from the parent state. 
He was one of the thirty-nine natives of America who in 1774 pe- 
titioned the British parliament not to pass the Boston port-bill. 
His utmost exertions were made to prevent the war; but finding 
that nothing short of the most degrading submission on the part 
of-the colonies would prevent it, he determined to return to Caro- 
lina and take part with his countrymen. Great interest was used 





peal A 





to dissuade him from executing this resolution, and ample offers 
were made to indemnify him for all losses that might result from 
his remaining in England. To his mercantile friend, Mr. Oswald, 
one of the subsequent negociators of peace, urging his stay, he 
replied from Falmouth when on the point of embarking for 
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Charleston, as follows: “I shall never forget your friendly atten- 
tion: to my interest; but I dare not return. Your ministers are 
deaf to information, and seem bent on provoking unnecessary con- 
test. Ithink I have acted the part of a faithful subject. I now 
go resolved still to labour for peace; at the same time determined 
in the last event to stand or fall with my country.’’ On his leaving 
England he assured the numerous friends he left behind, that 
America would not submit to the claims of the British parliament: 
on his landing in Charleston in December, 1774, he assured his 
American friends that Britain would not yield to their demands, 
and that war was inevitable. His information was much relied on, 
and vigorous preparations for defence were made very early in 
1775 by the Carolinians. The circumstance of his leaving Eng- 
land at this crisis to take part with his countrymen in their ap- 
proaching arduous conflict, rivetted him in their esteem. They 
conferred many offices upon him. In the interval between the 
suspension of royal and the establishment of representative go- 
vernment, the executive department of the latter system, while in 
embryo, was administered by him as president of the council of 
safety; with a full impression that both his fortune and life were 
staked on the result. His countrymen soon found that the well 
known activity of the merchant was transferred to the statesman, 
and that the public business was promptly and accurately des- 
patched. Soon after the establishment of a reguiar constitution 
in South-Carolina in 1776, he was elected a member of congress, 
and shortly after he had taken his seat, was appointed president 
of that body. Two volumes of his official public letters as presi- 
dent remain in the archives of the eld congress. These are monu- 
ments of his talent for writing letters—of his industry and atten- 
tion to the duties of his station. In that period the British com- 
missioners arrived with the vain hope of inducing the Americans 
to rescind their alliance with France, and to resume the character 
of free British subjects. One of them, governor Johnson, had 
private letters of introduction to Mr. Laurens. These were for- 
warded and brought on a correspondence long since made public, 
which was honourable to the American character. In December, 
1778, Mr. Laurens resigned the chair of congress, and thereupon 
received their thanks “ for his conduct in the chair and in the exe- 
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cution of public business.” He returned his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the honour done him, which he observed “ would be of 
service to his children.” In the year following he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary from the United States to Holland. In 
his way thither he was captured and carried to England, and there 
committed a prisoner to the tower of London on suspicion of trea- 
son; and was officially mentioned by Sir Joseph York as “ styling 
himself president of the pretended congress.” The commitment 
was accompanied with orders “ to confine him a close prisoner— 
to be locked up every night—to be in the custody of two warders 
-——not to suffer him to be out of their sight one moment, day or night 
——to allow him no liberty of speaking to any person, nor to permit 
any person to speak to him—to deprive him of the use of pen and 
ink——to suffer no letter to be brought to him, nor any to go from 
him.” Mr. Laurens was then fifty-six years old, and severely af- 
flicted with ‘the gout and other infirmities. In this situation he 
was conducted to apartments in the tower, and was shut up in two 
small rooms which together made about twenty feet square, with 
a warder for his constant companion, and a fixed bayonet under 
his window; without any friend to converse with, and without any 
prospect or even the means of correspondence. Being debarred 
the use of pen and ink, he procured pencils, which proved an use- 
ful substitute. After a month’s confinement he was permitted to 
walk out on limited ground, but a warder with a sword in his hand 
followed close behind. This indulgence was occasionally taken 
for about three weeks, when lord George Gordon, who was also 
a prisoner in the tower, unluckily met and asked Mr. Laurens to 
walk with him. Mr. Laurens,declined the offer, and instantly re- 
turned to his apartment. Governor Gore caught at this trans- 
gression of orders, and locked him up for thirty-seven days, though 
the attending warder exculpated him from all blame. 

About this time an old friend and mercantile correspondent 
having solicited the secretaries of state for Mr. Laurens’s enlarge- 
ment on parole, and having offered his whole fortune as security 
for his good conduct, sent him the following message: “ Their 
lordships say if you will point out any thing for the benefit of 
Great-Britain in the present dispute with the colonies, you will 
be enlarged.” This proposition filled him with indignation, and 


provoked a sharp reply. 
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The same friend soon after visited Mr. Laurens, and being 
left alone with him addressed him as follows: “ I converse with 
you this morning, not particularly as your friend but as the friend 
ef Great-Britain. I have certain propositions to make for obtain- 
ing your liberty, which I advise you should take time to consider.’’ 
Mr. Laurens desired to know what they were, and added, “ that 
an honest man required no time to give an answer in a case where 
his honour was concerned.” “If,” said he, “ the secretaries of 
state will enlarge me upon parole, I will strictly conform to my 
engagement to do nothing directly or indirectly to the hurt of this 
kingdom. I will return to America, or remain in any part of Eng- 
land which may be assigned, and surrender myself when demand- 
ed.” It was answered, “no sir, you must stay in London among 
your friends. The ministers will often have occasion to send for 
and consult you: you can write two or three lines to the ministers 
and barely say you are sorry for what is past. A pardon will be 
granted. Every man has been wrong at some time or other of 
his life, and should not be ashamed to acknowledge it.” Mr. Lau- 
rens replied, “I will never subscribe to my own infamy and to the 








dishonour of my children.” 

Though Mr. Laurens was not allowed to see his own friends, 
pains were taken to furnish him with such newspapers from 
America as announced the successes of the British in South- 
Carolina after the surrender of its capital in 1780—-that the inha- 
bitants had given up the contest, and generally taken British pro- 
tection; and that the estates of Henry Laurens, and of the other 
ebstinate rebels who still adhered to the ruined cause of indepen- 
dence, were under sequestration by the British conquerors. To 


such communications Mr. Laurens steadily replied, “ none of these 


things move me.” 
In the year 1781 lieutenant colonel John Laurens, the eldest 


son of Henry Laurens, arrived in France as the special minister 
of congress. The father was requested to write to the son to 
withdraw himself from the court of France, and assurances were 
given that it would operate in his favour. To these requests he 
replied, * my son is of age, and has a will of his own, if I should 
write to him in the terms you request it would have no effect; he 
would only conclude that confinement and persuasion had softened 
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me. I know him to be aman of honour. He loves me dearly, 
and would lay down his life to save mine, but I am sure he would 
not sacrifice his honour to save my life: and I applaud him.” 

Mr. Laurens pencilled an address to the secretaries of state 
for the use of pen and ink to draw a bill of exchange on a mer- 
chant in London who was in his debt, for money, to answer his im- 
mediate exigencies. This was delivered to their fordships, but 
they returned no answer though no provision was made for the 
support of their prisoner. Mr. Laurens was thus left to languish 
in confinement under many infirmities and without the means of 
applying his own resources on the spot for his immediate sup- 
port. 

As soon as Mr. Laurens had completed a year in the tower, 
he was cailed upon to pay £97 10s. sterling to two warders for 
attending on him. To which he replied, “ I will not pay the war- 
ders whom I never employed, and whose attendance I shall be 
glad to dispense with.” 

Three weeks after, the secretaries of state consented that Mr. 
Laurens should have the use of pen and ink for the purpose of 
drawing a bill of exchange; but they were taken away the moment 
that business was done. 

As the year 1781 drew near a close, Mr. Laurens’s sufferings 
in the tower became generally known, and excited compassion in 
his favour and odium against the authors of his confinement. It 
had been also found by the inefficacy of many attempts that no 
concessions could be obtained from him. It was therefore resolv- 
ed to release him, but difficulties arose about the mode. Mr. Lau- 
rens would not consent to any act which implied that he was a 
British subject; and he had been committed as such on charge of 
high treason. Ministers to extricate themselves from this diffi- 
culty, at length proposed to take bail for his appearance at the 
court of king’s bench. When the words of the recognizance “ Our 
sovereign lord the king’’ were read to Mr Laurens, he replied in 
open court, “ not my sovereign;” and with this declaration he, with 
Mr. Oswald and Mr. Anderson as his securities, entered into an 


obligation for his appearance at the courts of king’s bench the 
next Easter term, and for not departing thence without leave of 
the court. Mr. Laurens was immediately released. When the 
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yy time of his appearance at court drew near he was not only dis- 

id charged from all obligations to attend, but was requested by lord y 
i Shelburne to go to the continent in subserviency to a scheme for : 4 

€ 4 making peace with America. Mr. Laurens was startled at the af 

‘° . idea of being released without any equivalent, as he had uniformly 

- F held himself to be a prisoner of war. From a high sense of per- 

t sonal independence, and unwillingness to be brought under an ap- 


: parent obligation, he replied, “ That he durst not accept himself 
| e as a gift; and that as congress had once offered lieutenant-general 


Burgoyne for him, he had no doubt of their now giving lieutenant- 
: general earl Cornwallis for the same purpose.” a 
‘ The contrast between this close confinement in the tower for 


a teers, 3p: C 


more than fourteen months, and the active iife to which Mr. Lau- q 
rens had been accustomed, so far undermined his constitution that § 
he never afterwards enjoyed good health. Soon aiter his release f . 
he received a commission from congress to be one of their minis- 4 
ters for negociating a peace with Great-Britain. He repaired to 4 
Paris; and there, in conjunction with Dr. Franklin, John Adams, i 
and John Jay, signed the preliminaries of peace on the 30th of if 


November, 1782; by which the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged. Mr. Laurens soon after returned to Carolina. 
His countrymen, well pleased with his conduct, stood ready to 
honour him. with every mark of distinction in their power te con- 
fer; but he declined all solicitations to suffer himself to be elected 


regi kg Same ope 
pees fae Ta ga dake 


either governor, member of congress, or of the state legislature. 
When the project of a general convention was under considera- 
tion for revising the federal bond of union, he was without his 
permission elected one of its members; but declined serving. He 
retired from all public business, and amused himself with agri- 
cultural experiments, and promoting the happiness of his chil-— 
dren, domestics,* friends, and neighbours. His health, which had 


* Mr. Laurens’s treatment of his domestics was highly commendable. He 
was strict in making them do their proper business, and enforced among 
them the observance of decency, order, and morality; but amply supplied 
their wants, and freely contributed to their comforts. Few labourers in any 
country had more of the enjoyments of life than the cultivators of his grounds. 
They accordingly lived long, and their natural increase was great. To their 
religious instructions he was also attentive. 
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long been delicate, gradually declined; and on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 792, near the close of his sixty-ninth year, he expired. His 
will concluded with these words:—“< I solemnly enjoin it’on my 
son as an indispensable duty, that as soon as he conveniently can 
after my decease he cause my body to be wrapped in twelve yards 
of tow cloth; and burnt until it be entirely consumed, and then col- 
fectine my bones, deposit them wherever he may think proper.” 
This request was fulfilled. . 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An essay on the causes of the Variety of Complexion and figure in the 
intuman species, &c. kc. By Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. L. L. D. &c. &c. 


(Continued from p. 163.) 


ANOTHER subject which calls for a few preliminary remarks, 
is the very extraordinary and, as we conceive, incorrect represen- 
tation, given by Dr. Smith, of the native population of our own 
country. ‘That the reader may possess.a perfect knowledge of 
our author’s sentiments on this point, instead of laying before him 
a mere abstract of them, by which they might possibly be muti- 
lated or misrepresented, we shall communicate them to him in 
his own words. 

«‘ Another example, says he, of the power of climate to change 
the complexion, and even to introduce great alterations into the 
whole constitution, is presented to the view of the philosophic ob- 
server, in the native population of the United States. Sprung, not 
long since, from the British, the Irish, and the German nations, 
who are the fairest people in Europe, they have extended them- 
selves over the American continent from the thirty-first te the 
forty -fifth degree of northern latitude. And, notwithstanding the 
recent period at which the first European establishments were 
made in America; and the continual influx of emigrants from the 
old continent, and their frequent intermarriages with the native 
Anglo-Americans; and what is of not less consequence in this 
question, notwithstanding ideas of personal beauty derived from 
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their ancestors which they sedulously cherish, and which the arts 
of civilized life have enabled them to preserve, as far as possible, 
against the influence of climate; yet have they undergone a visi- 
ble and important change. 4 certain paleness of countenance and 
softness of feature in the native American strikes a British travel- 
ler as soon as he arrives ufion our shores. Many exceptions there 
are; but in general the American complexion does not exhibit se 
¢leara red and white as the British or the German. And 
there is a tinge of sallowness spread over it, which indicates the 
tendency of the climate to generate bile. These effects are more 
obvious in the southern than in the northern states. They appear 
more strongly marked in the low lands near the ocean, than as 
you approach the mountainous regions to the north and west. 
And they are much more deeply impressed in the poorer classes 
of the people, than in families of easy fortune who enjoy a more 
various and nutritious diet, and possess the means at once of im- 
proving their appearance and guarding against the unfavourable 
influences of the climate. The people of New-Jersey, in the low 
and level country between the sea and the extensive bay of the ri- 
ver Delaware, are generally darker in their complexion, than in 
those counties where the country rises into hills; and considera- 
bly darker than the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, which is every 
where diversified with hills, and frequently rises into lofty moun- 
tains. The depression of the land exposes it to greater heat; and 
the level surface of the country, not yet subjected to a high de- 
gree of culture, leaves it, in many places, covered with stagnant 
waters that impregnate the atmosphere with unwholesome exha- 
lations, which greatly augment the secretion ofbile. The increas- 
ed heat of the sun in the lowlands of Maryland and Virginia, near 
the coasts of the ocean, and of the wide bays which every where 
indent them, gives a visible heightening to the darkness of the 
complexion, especially in the poorest class of the people who are 
most exposed to the force of the climate. Descending still farth- 
er to the south, along the sea-coast of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
we often meet among the overseers of their slaves, and the labo- 
rious poor, with persons whose complexion is but a few shades 
lighter than that of the original Iroquois or Cherokees.. Compare 
these men with their British ancestors, and the change which has 
VOL. Iv. Kk 
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already passed upon them, will afford the strongest ground to 
conclude, that, if they were thrown, like our native Indians, into a 
state of absolute savagism, they would, in no great length of time, 
be perfectly marked with the same complexion. Not only is their 
complexion thus changed, but a visible and striking alteration 
seems to have been produced on their whole constitution. So 
thin and meagre frequently are they in their persons that their 
limbs seem to have a disfrrofiortioned length to the body; and the 
figure of the skeleton affrears often, very distinctly through the 
skin. If these men, unmixed with others whose state in society 
enables them to enjoy in greater abundance the conveniences and 
comforts of living, and consequently the means of preserving 
themselves from the deteriorating impressions of climate, had 
been found in a distant region where no memory of their origin 
remained, they would have furnished to the advocates of different 
species belonging to the human kind, an example as strong, and 
as much to the purpose of their argument, as most of those on which 
they now rely with the greatest confidence.” 

On the subject of this extract the observing and _ intelligent 
American reader, particularly if he has ever resided or travelled 
in the southern states, must be perfectly competent to make foi 
himself the proper comment. He will percieve in it a picture of 
his fellow citizens equally new, extraordinary, and unexpected— 








‘erroneous in its whole outline, hideous in some of its features, and 


most extravagant in its colouring. To speak plainly respecting it, 
we can neither recognize in it the accuracy of the philosophical ob- 
server, nor reconcile it in any shape to the feelings of an Ameri- 
can. It represents the natives of the United States as having sus- 
tained a degree of degeneracy beyond what they are charged with 
even by the most prejudiced of European travellers. Were our 
author’s delineation of them a faithful transcript of nature, they 
would not only have degenerated from the standard of their ances- 
try, but be degraded below the level of human nature. Who can 
be surprised at the offensive and humiliating pictures of our coun- 
trymen which may hereafter be drawn by illiberal foreigners 
when the writings of one of our ablest divines, and most accom- 
plished scholars; may be quoted by them as authority? 
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That the natives of America, descended from the English and 
the Germans, have lost somewhat. of the fairness and brilliancy 
of their ancestral complexion, will not be denied. The deteriora- 
tion, however, in this respect, particularly among the inhabitants 
of the middle and easterp states, as well.as among those of the 
western section of the southern states, is by no means considera- 
ble. We acknowledge it to be perceptible, though not yery 
striking. But after the most attentive observation, conducted with 
a particular view to the point in question, we are-utterly incapable 
of discovering that “ softness of feature” in the American coun- 
tenance, which, in the language of our author, “ strikes the Brit- 
ish traveller as soon as he arrives upon our shores.” We are even 
at a loss as to the precise meaning. which: is:to be affixed to the 
expression. Does the reverend essayist intend to convey the idea, 
that the countenance of the native American is marked bya di- 
minutive and feeble set.of features?—that itiig unusually effemi- 
nate—dull—languid—or inexpressive?—that it is wanting in all 
or any of those attributes which betoken manliness of spirit, firm- 
ness of purpose, or vigour of intellect?—Is he inclined to represent 








“it as a countenance bearing marks of a degeneracy of any kind 
from the countenance of Europe?—If such be his meaning—and 
‘we know not what else it can be—we pronounce him to be mis- 


taken; and for the correctness of our decision, fearlessly appeal 


‘to the judgement of the public. We are, even, persuaded, that 
‘the sallowness and slight swarthiness of complexion, by, which our 


author asserts the Americans to be characterized, is incompatible 
with that “softness of feature’ for which he contends. With such a 
state of countenance fairness of complexion is certainly most 


‘congenial. Hence, to increase the manliness and terror of their 


look by darkening their countenance, characters in, military life 
suffer their beards and whiskers to remain unshorn: and hence 


‘savage. warriors, when they wish to render their aspect fierce and 
_terrible to their.enemies, uniformly deepen the colour of their skin. 


Although we are sensible that an accurate observer..can dis- 
tinguish the American countenance from the English or the Ger- 
man, it is neither the effeminacy, languor, nor dulness of the-for- 
mer that: constitutes the discriminating mark. . It is apeculiar 
compound of feature and expression, which the pencil alone is 
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calculated to portray, but which habitual observation enables us 
to recognize. Could we believe Dr. Smith susceptible of im- 
pressions from such a source, we would be inclined to suspect 
that, to borrow an expression from a well known author, he has 
“ kept too mitch company with the duke of Granby,’—that he has 
derived his notion of the “ softness of feature” in the native 
countenance of our country, not from his own observation, but 
From the writings or conversation of some frrejudiced foreigner. 
Confident we are that did such “ softness” exist, it would soon 
become palpable to every observer, who might institute a com- 
parison between native Americans and the numerous foreigners 
resident in our country. 

“ Descending, says our author, still further to the south, along 
the sea coast of the Carolinas and Georgia, we often meet among 
the overseers of their slaves, and the laborious poor, with persons 
whose complexion is but a few shades lighter than that of the 
original Iroquois or Cherokees.” 

This statement, as far as it extends, we acknowlege to be true. 
Its deficiency, however, as to the whole truth, gives it, in reality, 
a deceptive operation. The swarthy individuals to whom our au- 
thor here alludes, must be such as do not contain in their veins 
the unadulterated blood of European ancestors. Africa has a claim 
on them as well as Europe. They are the offspring of that licen- 
tious intercourse of sexes and colours, which so disgracefully 
prevails in every country where slavery is tolerated. We venture 
to assert that no instance can be adduced in the United States, 
where, independently of the effect of actual disease, a genuine 
descendant of European ancestors approaches in complexion near 
to the swarthy red of the “ Iroquois or Cherokees.” Nor would 
it be possible to produce that state of complexion in him by any 
exposure that human nature is able to sustain. It requires but 
slight observation and a very moderate share of discernment to 


perceive, that although a continued exposure to the fervours of 
a Carolina or Georgia sun embrowns, fo a considerable degree, the 
European complexion, yet it never assimilates it to the com- 
plexion of the Indian. On a moment’s reflection the reason of this 
must be obvious to every one. The peculiar shades of the two 
colours are essentially different, and cannot, therefore, by mere 
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increase or diminution, strengthening or diluting, be rendered the | 


same—cannot be converted the one into the other. As well, by a 
similar process, might we speak of converting red into gre@n, or 
orange into purple. The fact, then, of a swarthy or even tawny 
complexion being discoverable in certain natives.of the southern 
section of our country, cannot avail Dr. Smith in the establishment 
of his hypothesis. 

We proceed to the analysis of another feature in this high- 
wrought picture, which, in our opinion, is more strikingly ex- 
ceptionable than either of the foregoing. “So thin and meagre, 
continues our author, frequently are they, (the swarthy individuals 
whose case we have been considering) in their persons, that their 
limbs seem to have a disproportioned length to their whole body; 
and the figure of the skeleton appears often very distinctly through 
the skin.” 

Such emaciated, miserable, and unsightly beings we have fre- 
quently beheld in the southern states. Unfortunately, however, 
they are not peculiar to that intemperate section of our country. 
There is not in the union a single state or even country entirely 
exempt from such objects of wretchedness. They are, indeed, 
to be found in every section of the globe, where accident and dis- 
ease are incidental to man. But it is disease or bodily injury alone 
which produces them among our southern neighbours; and they 
are more frequent in that quarter than in the middle or eastern 
states, only because the latter are more favourable to human health. 
Had Dr. Smith inquired minutely into the history of the wasted 
forms of men which he so forcibly describes—those “ skeleton 
figures” whose “ limbs seemed to have a disproportioned length 


to the body,” and the shape of whose bones were visible through . 


the skin, he would have become sensible of the truth of the re- 
marks we are offering. He would have learnt, that each individu- 
al who thus attracted his notice, and excited his wonder, had ei- 
ther recently recovered from an acute, or was then a victim to 
some chronic disease—to diarrhcea—an induration of the liver— 
an enlargement of the spleen—a scirrhous condition of the mesen- 
teric glands—or some other of the various visceral complaints, by 
which the inhabitants of the low-lands to the southward are so 
frequently assailed. 
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Our statement on this subject does not rest on the basis 
of either conjecture or popular report. We profess a conside- 
rable knowledge of the southern states, derived from the most 
authentic of sources, a residence of many years in that section of 
our country—such a knowledge as Dr. Smith’s limited opportu- 
nities have never, we are persuaded, allowed him to acquire. The 
sentiments which we have expressed, therefore, we deliver as the 
result of our own observation. We further assert, that although 
the natives of the low and sickly lands in the south, are neither se 
muscular nor powerful as those of more elevated and salubrious 
regions, yet, when free from the sufferings and consequences of 
disease, their figures are far from being defective in point of sym- 
metry.—Under these circumstances neither have their limbs a 
disproportioned length to the body, nor does “the figure of the 
skeleton appear through their skins.” The whole frame, though 
neither so athletic nor vigorous, is nearly, perhaps quite as well 
proportioned as in higher latitudes and healthier situations. When 
we find a character like Dr. Smith, distinguished for his mtellect, 
and accomplished in every thing appertaining to the philosopher 
and the scholar, liable to mistakes so flagrant and unaccountable, 
we are compelled to exercise a spirit of indulgence towards com- 
mon observers, for having encountered giants in Patagonia, can- 
nibals in our own country, and a nation of dwarfs in the interior 
of Madagascar. 

But the climax of error is not yet complete. The last and most 
extraordinary clause of the preceding quotation remains to be con- 
sidered. Had a community of the sickly and emaciated indivi- 
duals whose case we have been considering, been found,” says 
our author, “in a distant region, where no memory of their origin 
remained, they would have furnished to the advocates of different 
species belonging to the human kind, an example as strong, and 
as much to the purpose of their argument, as most of those on 
which they now rely with the greatest confidence.” 

Although it is far from our disposition to be harsh or disre- 
spectful in our remarks, yet we cannot, on the present occasion, 
forbear an expression of extreme surprize, that a sentiment so un- 
guarded should ever have escaped from a source so enlightened. 
Did we not know Dr. Smith to be sincere in his efforts to esta- 
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blish his hypothesis, we should be strongly inclined to consider a 
declaration so extravagant as intended for no other purpose than 
to throw it into disrepute. When fairly analysed, what is the 
amount of the assertion which the reverend author has so inrcon- 
siderately hazarded? We answer this—That a native of the low- 
lands of South-Carolina or Georgia, when tinged, perhaps, with 
bile, and emaciated by disease, differs as radically from his healthy 
neighbour, or from the healthy inhabitants of the upland districts, 
in point of complexion and feature, as well as in the general con- 
texture and proportions of his body—the bony equally with the 
fleshy parts——as a negro does from an Englishman, a Laplander 
from a German, an Abyssinian from a Swede, or a native of New- 





Holland from a Circassian beauty!—<A position which we pro- 
nounce to be not only unfounded but utterly absurd. If we state 
the case too strongly or in any way pervert our author’s real mean- 
ing as conveyed in his own language, the error on our part is unin- 
tentional, and will be frankly acknowledged as soon as perceived. 
But if, on the other hand, our representation be correct, the reader 
wiil judge for himself, how far a retraction of sentiment is encum- 
bent on Dr. Smith. As to ourselves, we possess, at present, too high 
an opinion of that gentleman’s candour, magnanimity, and attach- 
ment to whatever is correct, to believe that he will persevere in 
an attempt to maintain a proposition so incontestably unfounded. 
With a view to the confirmation of his hypothesis, our author 
very ingeniously (not to say artfully) interweaves with the general 
thread of his essay a brief account of Henry Moss, a man whose 
residence among us in the year 1795, attracted for a time the at- 
tention of the public, and afforded to the philosopher a subject of 


curious and interesting speculation. This individual, being of un- - 


suspected African descent, was marked originally by a deep shade 
of his ancestral complexion. In consequence, however, of the oc- 
currence of an extraordinary departure from their natural action by 
the vessels of his skin, for which no satisfactory cause could be 
assigned, he had become, with the exception of a few remaining 
Spots, entirely white. No change had obtained either in the form 
and composition of his features, the figure of his head, or the de- 
fective symmetry of his lower extremities. These parts still ex- 
hibited, in their primitive strength, distinct indications of his real 
ancestry. 
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_ In relation to the history of Henry Moss, and the interesting 
phenomena which his case presented, we claim a right to speak 
with some degree of confidence, inasmuch as we held him many 
weeks under our immediate and daily inspection, and subjected 
him, during the time, to a course of experiments and a process of 
research, which we believe to have been much more extensive 
and varied, than he ever sustained from any other individual. In 
Dr. Smith’s narrative of this singular character, taken conjointly 
with the inferences which he draws from it, we perceive much 
truth, blended, however, with no inconsiderable portion of error. 
It shall be our business to notice such points of error only as are 
related either immediately or remotely to the principles and issue 
of our present inquiry. 

In the following paragraph our author positively states, that 
the change in the complexion of the individual we are considering 
was neither a symptom nor a consequence of disease. He regards 
it, therefore, as the result of a natural and healthy process. 

“ Henry Moss,” says he, “a negro in the state of Maryland, 
began, upwards of twenty years ago, to undergo a change in the 
colour of his skin, from a deep black, to a clear and healthy white. 
{t (the complexion) had nothing of the appearance of the sickly 
or albino hue, as if it had been the effect of disease. He (Moss) 
was a vigorous and active man; and had never suffered any dis- 
ease, either at the commencement, or during the progress of the 
change.” 

_ That the complexion of Henry Moss, in those parts of his 
body, where the change had completely obtained, was white, is 
> according to 
the usual acceptation of these terms, is an assertion which by no 
means accords with the result of our observation. We do not, 
indeed, contend that it was frecisely of that dead chalky appear- 
ance, which marks the skin of 4/binos, particularly those of Afri- 
can descent: but we do assert that it was of a cast no less remote 
from the lively rubicund fairness, which is the standard of health 
in the European complexion. It exhibited an intermediate shade 
between the whiteness of chalk and the colour of pearl—more 
lively we think than the former, but possessing a less degree of 
elossiness than the latter. A certain milkiness, and not the genu- 
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ine Carnation, was its predominant hue. In the healthy European 
complexion, the whiteness of the true skin is always tinged with 
a suffusion of red, which communicates to it a lively and vigor- 
ous appearance. But in the colour of Henry Moss, this suffusion 
was entirely wanting. His complexion, therefore, although we 
do not definitively pronounce it of a “ sick/y hue,” was certainly 
unnatural. It was a complexion sui generis, produced, as we 
shall endeavour presently to demonstrate, by a diseased process, 
and not such as does or ever did distinguish any nation or commu- 
nity of people. We venture to assert, that the fairest female com- 
plexion in the United States, or in the British empire, provided 
the individual possessing it bear no marks of disease, is not equal 
in real whiteness to that of the negro whose case we are consi- 
dering. 

Dr. Smith, we have observed, has intimated his belief—and 
attempted to render that belief subsidiary to the establishment of 
his general hypothesis—that the change of complexion in Henry 
Moss from black to white, was neither a symptom nor a conse- 
quence of disease. Our statement to this effect is justified by the 
language of the preceding quotation. We, on the other hand, do 
not hesitate to contend, that, without the existence and agency of 
disease, such a change could never have taken place. Nor do we 
anticipate the slightest difficulty in establishing our position, to 
the entire satisfaction of every one versed in the knowledge of the 
human system. The error into which our author has fallen, in 
the present instance, ought not to be regarded as a matter of sur- 
prise. It is the natural consequence of his being unread in the 
sciences of physiology arid pathology—of his want of just and de- 


finite ideas, in relation to the subject of Aealth and disease. We. 


are persuaded that by a due attention to a correct definition of 
these two terms, he will be himself convinced, that his views, as 
to the present topic, are utterly unfounded. 

Health consists in an unobstructed, pleasant and zatural per- 


formance of all the functions appertaining to the body. Hence a 


failure or perversion of one or more of these functions, general or 


_local, constitutes disease. These definitions will, we believe, be 


received as unexceptionable, by the most enlightened physiolo- 
gists and pathologists of the time. 
VOL. IV. x. 
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A very striking’ and characteristic function in the system of 
Henry Moss, as well as in that of every other negro, was the se- 
cretion of a black pigment to be deposited in the rete mucosum, 
for the purpose of forming his native complexion. This function, 
too, was as natural to him as the secretion of bile, the digestion of 
food, or any other power or property belonging to his body, in as 
much as he was born in the full possession of it, and had received it 
by physical inheritance from his ancestors. But the loss of his 
original and native complexion-arose, of necessity, from a failure 
er perversion of this function, an event which, from its very na- 
ture, amounted to disease. 

For the better illustration of our subject, suppose the failure 
or perversion in question to have taken place, not in the secretion 
of the black pigment of the skin, but in the function or office of 
some other organ or part of the body. For the sake of argument, 
the eye or the ear may be selected as an example. Had Henry 
Moss been deprived, suddenly or gradually, but without mechani- 
eal violence, of the functions of either of these two organs—had 
he lost, without any knowledge of the immediate cause, his vi- 
sion or his faculty of hearing, the misfortune would have been 
universally attributed to disease. Nor would the soundness of 
his health, in all other respects, have been urged as an argument. 
subversive of the belief. The eye or the ear would have been re- 
garded by every one as in a morbid condition. To a similar 
source, then, must we attribute his loss of the power of secreting 
that pigment necessary to the formation of his natural complexion 
The reason of this is obvious. In either case a part of the sys- 


‘tem is alike disqualified for the due performance of a natural 


function—the very condition of things in which disease is known 
to consist. We do not, indeed, contend that the loss which Hen. 
ry Moss sustained from a mere change in the colour of his skin 
was equal in magnitude to a loss of vision or of the sense of hear- 
ing. It was not, however, on that account, the less certainly a 
consequence of disease. 

We have no doubt that another source of Dr. Smith’s error in 


the present instance is, his neither discriminating between gene- 
ral and local disease, nor between maladies accompanied by pain 
and uneasiness, and those in which no such affections are experi. 
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enced. From his own language, indeed, we feel authorized to in- 
fer that this is the case. Henry Moss, says he, “ was a vigorous 
and active man; and had never suffered any disease either at the 
commencement, or during the progress, of the change,” in his 
complexion. It is,, we conceive, sufficiently obvious, that the 
Doctor here alludes to general and sensitive disease alone, without, 
perhaps, even recollecting the existence of any other kind. The 
following bears, probably, some resemblance to the chain of rea- 
soning which he pursued on the occasion, and which could not 
fail to lead him into error. 

The change in the colour of the skin under consideration was 
neither preceded, accompanied, nor followed by fever, pain, or 
any sort of uneasiness. The subject of it experienced no unusual 
weakness, retained his appetite, digested his food, performed his cus- 
tomary secretions and excretions, lost none of his mental faculties, 
was active during the day, and enjoyed at night his usual repose. 
The loss of his native complexion had no perceptible connexion 
with small pox or measles, scarlet fever or scrophula, nor with 
any injury produced by mechanical violence. It must, then, have 
been the result of a natural and healthy process, and could not be 
regarded as either a symptom or a consequence of disease—such, 
we say, was probably the general tenor of reflection, which conduct- 
ed our author to the opinion he adopted. 

To those, however, who are familiar with the phenomena, and 
but moderately versed in the science of disease, it is unnecessary 
to state, that reasoning like this is replete with fallacy. All dis- 
eases must be, in their origin, /oca/; and there are various morbid 
changes of the skin which produce neither pain, uneasiness nor 
fever. The very existence of these affections is discovered only 
by their visible effects on the surface of the body. 

Had Dr. Smith examined the skin of Henry Moss with the 
eye of an anatomist, he would have discovered another circum- 
stance sufficient to convince him, that the change in his complex- 
ion was unequivocally the effect of diseased action. We allude 
to the removal of the rete mucosum, by which this change was 
every where accompanied, and to which it was to be attributed as 
its proximate cause. To readers skilled in anatomy we need not 
observe, that the rete mucosum is the actual seat of the human 
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complexion—in the negro it is that division or lamella of the skin, 
in which is deposited the black pigment, which constitutes by its 
presence his native colour. In Henry Moss, wherever this colour 
had disappeared, the membrane in which it had been situated was 
neariy wanting. The remaining portion of it’could with difficulty 
be discovered. Butthis membrane being as much a natural part 
of the body as a bone, a muscle, or a blood vessel, could no more 
be removed than one of these, otherwise than as the result of dis- 
eased action. It was carried off, most probably, by an excess of 
action in the cutaneous absorbents, while a paralysis or other dis- 
eased condition of the secretory vessels prevented them from re- 
generating the colouring pigment. The destruction of the ree 
mucosum bringing the true skin, which is known to be white, into 


actual contact with the transparent cuticle, produced that milky: 


or pearl-like appearance, which has been already said to have 
marked the complexion of the individual whose case we are con- 
sidering. To the same source must we attribute the inability of 
this individual to bear high degrees of either heat or cold, subse- 
quently to the time of the change in his complexion. The pulpy re- 
ticular membrane which constitutes, in man, the seat of colour, 
serves also to protect the nerves of the true skin from the painful 
impressions they would otherwise experience from great and sud- 
den vicissitudes in the temperature of the weather. 

Weare acquainted with a very respectable mechanic of this 
city, descended from European ancestors, whose skin is now sus- 
taining a diseased process precisely similar to that which obtain- 
ed in the person of Henry Moss. In consequence of a preterna- 
tural and morbid state of action, by some means excited in the cu- 
taneous absorbents, those vessels are carrying off the rete muco- 
sum, leaving behind them spots of a pearly or rather milky white- 
ness. Inthis case, as in that related by Dr. Smith, neither debi- 
lity, fever, nor painful sensations accompany the change. With- 
out any known cause, the individual is becoming very gradually 
an accidental albino. The state of his skin alone excepted, the 
gentleman who is the subject of it is in perfect health. Notwith- 
standing this, the process to which the change is to be attributed 
is preternatural and morbid. 
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Alluding to certain spots on the person of Henry Moss, which 
still retained their native blackness, our author observes, that 
“these spots were largest and most frequent, where the body, 
from the nakedness of the parts, or the raggedness of his clothing, 
was most exposed to the rays of the sun—and, that the back of 
his hands and his face, retained a larger proportion of the black, 
than other parts of his body.”—By way of inference from certain 
premises laid down, he again remarks, that “ although there was 
evidently a strong and general tendency in the constitution of this 
negro toa change of colour, yet this tendency was much longer 
resisted in those parts of the body which were most exposed to 
the immediate action of the sun’s rays than in others.” 

It is our wish to treat even the errors of dur author with deli- 
cacy and respect. There is, however, a clause in the preceding 
extracts which nothing but our veneration for the age and voca- 


tion of the writer could ever have induced us to consider -with: 


gravity. Itis that In which the condition of the clothing of Henry 
Moss is so confidently represented. To say nothing of the cover- 
ing which this man certainly wore during the winter, in what par- 
ticular part of his body were his clothes so uniformly ragged in 
summer, as constantly, or even for a great proportion of the sea- 
son, to expose his skin to the action of the solar rays? Oris it true 
that such uniformity‘in their raggedness did actually exist? Weare 
persuaded that the establishment of the fact is more than Dr. 
Smith would be able to accomplish. . The assertion has been has+ 
tily made and is without foundation. Were it not for the impor- 
tance of the subject with which it is connected, we could scarcely 
condescend to dwell seriously on a point which is in itself so tri- 


vial and uninteresting. We shall only observe, in relation to it, » 


that the tatteredness in the clothing of slaves, and other labouring 
men, being, for the most part, the result of accident, must neces- 
sarily be marked with great irregularity, both as to the dimen- 
sions and figures of the rents, and the places where they appear. 
The spots exposed to-day will be covered to-morrow, and the re- 
verse. It is in vain, therefore, to look to this as the source of any 


uniformity of effect as to the colour of the skin.—To terminate at; 


once all controversy on this point, we are reluctantly compelled to 


expose the incorrectness of our author’s assertion. Our own ob- 


servation authorizes us to deny, that, in the case of Henry Moss, 
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the “ backs of his hands, his face” and other parts habitually or 
accidentally exposed to the rays of the sun, did retain their primi- 
tive colour either most permanently or to the greatest extent. 
Certain parts of his system, which delicacy forbids us to name, 
but which it was the duty of the philosophical inquirer to exa- 
mine, retained their original blackness almost entire; on these 
parts the rays of the sun were but seldom permitted to act, in as 
much as they derived from custom and modesty a constant cover- 
ing. Had Dr. Smith’s inspection of the person of Henry Moss 
been sufficiently minute, this is a fact which could not,-we are per- 
suaded, have escaped his notice. Nor would it, we think, on be- 
ing discovered, have failed to convince him, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of exposure to the solar rays had no influence in pro- 
moting the retention of the black colour. 

In his zeal to prove that the change which took place in the 
negro under consideration, amounted to an actual return to the 
race of the whites, from which his forefathers had originally de- 
generated, through the instrumentality of certain specified cau- 
ses, our author observes, that “ the white colour had ex- 
tended itself to a considerable distance under the hair of the head.” 
Wherever this took place, says he, the wooly substance entirely 
disappeared, and a fine strait hair ofa silky softness succeeded in 


its room.” 
That the change of colour which occurred in the skin of the 


head was accompanied by a corresponding change in the qualities 
of the hair, is true; but it is equally true, and no less important, 
that this change was still very far from assimilating it either to the 
European hair, or to that of the aborigines of our own country. 

That excrescence continued as truly a substance sui generis, 
as it is on the blackest of the African race. It afforded, therefore, 
in the instance under consideration, no argument in favour of a 
genuine return to the race of the whites. It was as dissimilar to any 
other human hair we ever examined, as the individual who wore 
it was in his appearance to the generality of men. 

Perhaps the most singular of Dr. Smith’s representations with 
regard to Henry Moss, and certainly that which is most strongly 
marked by a spirit of credulity unbecoming the philosopher, re- 
mains to be mentioned. “Shortly after this period,”’ says the Doc- 
tor, “ Henry Moss removed into the state of Virginia, since which 
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time I have not had an opportunity of seeing him; but I have of- 
ten been informed by respectable authority, that the whitening 
process was soon afterwards completed, and that, in his afpear- 
ance, he could not be distinguished from anative Anglo-American,” 


Co BRS SS aa a Saas ae 


We have no disposition to question either the respectability or 
general veracity of our author’s informants as to the facts which he 
has herein stated. Thathe himselfreposes unlimited confidence in 
the representation received, must not be doubted. We positive- 
ly assure him, however, on the ground of testimony derived from 
our own observation, that the information communicated to him 
is totally unfounded. Inthe person of Henry Moss “ the whiten- 


ing process” was never completed. On the other hand, it was 


definitively checked, not long after the subject of it was under the 
inspection of Dr. Smith. Nor did the matter terminate here. 
Another change soon afterwards occurred, directly the reverse 
of that which had been heretofore going forward. The disease 
of the skin, on which the whitening process depended, having oi. 
terminated by a spontaneous cure, and the secretory vessels hav- | 
ing resumed their functions, the primitive colour of the negro under 
consideration began to return in the same gradual manner, in 
which it had originally disappeared. Vor did the blackness reapi- 
hear first in those farts of the body which were most exposed to 


Cn tthe 


the rays of the sun. It began to show itself about the same time * 
in various places, some of them covered and others exposed. . 
We ourselves saw Henry Moss and exemined his skin, when this 
retrograde change was in actual progression, and was even alrea- 





dy considerably advanced. In relation to the issue of it we pre- i 
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tend not to speak with absolute certainty, in as much as our ~ 
knowledge on that point is not derived from our own observation. 

We have been informed, however, and believe our information to : 
be perfectly correct, that the blackening process continued to ad- i 
vance, till the whole skin resumed, in the end, its original hue. d 
Hence, we have no doubt, that Henry Moss, if now living, has long . 
since returned to what he originally was, a negro in complexion, iD 
as well as in feature.* 


Fhe Ae 3 


* We are the more inclined to the adoption of this belief in consideration 
of a case precisely analogous having occurred in the person of a negro who } 


is now living in Staunton, in the State of Virginia. Thig man, by a process 
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It is worthy of remark, that both at the commencement, and 
during the progress of the return of this man’s complexion from 
white to black, he was clad in sound and decent apparel. His 
hands and face alone excepted, which did not blacken more rapid- 
ly than other parts of him, there was not nowa spot on his body 
bared to the action of the solar fires. To that source, then, it 
would be unreasonable to ascribe the reproduction of his original 
colour. This fact, as far as it goes, may be regarded as a host it 
itself against the hypothesis under consideration. Dr. Smith con- 
tends that the rays of the sun, acting through the tattered cloath- 
ing of Henry Moss, offered a powerful resistance to the advance- 
ment of the whitening process, by contributing to the corrobora- 
tion and retention of his primitive colour. We find, however, that 
when these rags had been exchanged for unbroken apparel, and 
the body was sufficiently protected from the inclemepcy of the 
skies, this whitening process ceascd entirely, and the skin became 
overspread again by its original blackness. Our author, then, as 
it appears to us, must either relinquish entirely the principles of 
his hypothesis, or admit the contradiction, that, inthe present case, 
an exclusion from the solar rays contributed both to whiten and 
blacken the complexion. 

Could we suppose Dr. Smith capable of jesting on a subject 
in: which he appears to take so deep and lively an interest, we 
could scarcely think him serious in expressing his belief, that, af- 
ter the whitening process had been completed, Henry Moss, to 


‘use his own words, “ could not, in afifearance, be distinguished 


from a native Anglo-American.” 


This persuasion could have arisen in the mind only in conse- 
quence of a degree of inattention and credulity, which, as applied 
to Dr. Smith, we hold inexcusable. Had it been practicable for 
Henry Moss, by mingling the roses and lilies in his complexion, 


_similar to that which took place in the system of Henry Moss, became parti- 


ally white. After exhibiting for several years, this singular appearance, the 
disease of his skin underwent a spontaneous cure, the secretion of the black 
pigment was renewed, and he gradually regained and now we believe retains 
the full depth of his original complexion, During the whiteness of his skin, 
this man like Henry Moss, was unable to sustain, without inconvenience, 
high degrees of either heat or cold. 
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to have clothed himself in the bloom of a Circassian beauty, so 
strongly were his countenance and person marked by the charac- 
teristic features and form of the negro, that he would still have 
been easily distinguishable from the race of the whites. 

We have dwelt the longer and more minutely on this case, 
in consideration of the conclusive argument, which Dr. Smith af- 
fects to derive from it in support of his hypothesis. As already 
stated, the object of the Doctor evidently is, to represent it as an 
example of a positive return of the complexion of an individual, 
by means of a healthy and natural process, to that which his re- 
mote forefathers had lost by the influence of climate—he records 
it as an authentic instance of the actual conversion of a negro into 
a white man by the operation of natura’ causes. From the pre- 
ceding analysis, however, we hope it will appear, that the argu- 
ments employed by our author, are altogether inadequate to the 
establishment of his position.* 


* Since the writing of this paper was finished, we have been fortunate 
enough to meet with another morbid albino case, the circumstances of which 
corroborate very amply all our observations in relation to Henry Moss. It 
exists in the case of Hester Butler, who has resided many years in the city 
of Philadelphia, but, from motives of delicacy which some may deem fasti- 
dious, retires as much as possible from the gaze of the public. 

This woman, being about thirty-five years of age, is descended of parents 
whose complexions were dissimilar. Her mother, who is still living, being 
of the unadulterated African race, is black; but her father, who is dead, was 
a Mestize or light coloured mulatto. She is, of course, herself a Samboe or 
very dark mulatto. She now exhibits the chalky albino whiteness over her 
whole system, except a part of her face, a few spots on her neck, her hands 
and wrists, and feet and ankles, which still retain their original colour. 

The change in the complexion of this woman commenced when she was 
about eight or nine years old, and made its first appearance in the skin of ~ 
her head, which had become entirely white before the least alteration was 
perceptible in any other part of her body. Itis worthy of remark, that at 
this time she resided in the country, and, hke other negro children, expo- 
sed her head without a covering to the action of the atmosphere and the so- 
lar rays, during the most intemperate season of the year. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that in her case the whitening process commenced in those 
parts of the system which were most inaccessible to the influence of the 
weather. Next to her face, hands, and feet, the skin of her head occupied, 
perhaps, the most exposed situation. It is further worthy of notice, that 
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the hair of her head sustained no change whatever in its appearance or quali- 
ties, in consequence of the alteration in the colour of the skin from which it 
derived its nutriment, except that various tufts of it became, at first, white, 








but afterwards returned to their primitive darkness. It retains, at present, 
the close African nap, notwithstanding the perfect whiteness of the scalp 
from which it springs. This fact is different from what occurred in the case 
of Henry Moss, and is fatal to the hypothesis, that the frizzled form of the 
negro’s hair is necessarily connected with the blackness of his skin. It fur- 
nishes unequivocal testimony that a mere change of complexion does not 
convert an African into a European. Hence the difference between these 
two races of men must not be regarded as confined exclusively to the sur- 
face of the body. 

We have said that the skin of the female, whose case is under our consi- 
deration, instead of exhibiting the rubicund tinge of the healthy European 
complexion, is marked by the chalky whiteness of the Albino. Such is the 
evidence of our vision on the subject. The fact, however, does not rest on 
this basis alone. It is supported by two other considerations, which place 
it, we think, beyond controversy or doubt. Wherever the whiteness has 
completely cptained, the skin is incapable of being tanned by the rays of the 
sun, analogous to what occurs in the case of Albinos. The reason of this 
is sufficiently obvious. The rete mucoeum which, being the seat of the hu- 
man complexion, is alone susceptible of the operation of tanning, is entirely 
removed by the action of the absorbents. In consequence of this, the cutis 
vera, Which is known to be white, and cannot be materially altered in its 
colour by the solar rays, comes into contact with, ind shines through, the 
transparent cuticle. But, perhaps the most conclusive argument in favour 
of our assertion remains to be mentioned. In every part, except the head, 
where the change in the complexion of the woman under consideration, is 
complete, the hair, once black, has become of a flaxen fairness. We need 
not add, that hair of this description is one of the most constant characteris- 
tics of the Albino. Its occurrence, therefore, in the present case, marks, 
unequivocally the nature of the change. It shows that the rete mucosum, 
the real source of colour to the hair, being removed, that excrescence as. 
sumes, as is usual in such cases, the whiteness of the cutis vera from which 
it springs. 

We have already remarked, that on a part of her face, her hands and 
wrists, and feet and ancles, Hester Butler still retains her original colour. 
This eircumstance shows, that, in morbid albino cases like the present, the 
whitening process has no necessary dependence on the protection of the skin 
from the influence of the weather. In the woman under consideration, 
whose situation in life compels her to procure a subsistence by her industry, 
the hands and face must be frequently exposed; but, having constantly worn 
shoes and stockings for the last fifteen or sixteen years, her feet and ancles 
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are perfectly protected. Notwithstanding this, the latter parts remain équal- 
ly as dark as the former. From the case of Hester Butler, as well as from 
that of Henry Moss, it would appear, that the less fleshy the parts, the less 
liable they are to that peculiar disease of the skin which deprives the indivi- 
dual of his native complexion. 

By way of recapitulation we will briefly observe, that in three very mate- 
rial points, the preceding narrative exposes the errors into which Dr. Smith 
has fallen, in the detail of his opinions in relation to Henry Moss. It shows, 
Ist. ‘hat the frizzled state of the hair of the African has no necessary con- 
nection with the darkness of his skin, and therefore does not arise from any 
peculiar secretion with which that darkness is physically and essentially as- 
sociated. 2. That the change in the skin of the negro, which we are now 
considering, is produced by means of a morbid process, and the complexion 
which he thus acquires is the chalky whiteness of the Albino, not the carna- 
tion ofthe healthy European. 3. That the progress of this change appears 
to be neither prevented nor retarded by the influence of the sun, but, other 
circumstances being alike, occurs as readily in parts that are exposed as in 
those that are covered. To this we might add, that the change of com- 
plexion now in question consists in the removal, if not of the whole, at least 
of a large proportion of the rete mocosum. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CORSAIR=—A TALE, BY LORD BYRON. 


Axruoven a short critique on lord Byron’s Corsair was published in the 
July number of the Port Folio, we do not consider ourselves precluded 
thereby from treating our readers with another, particularly when marked 
by sound judgment, correct taste, and elegant scholarship. Such, in many 
points of view, is the character of the following article. Although, there- 
fore, we feel persuaded that our excellent correspondent overrates not a lit- 
tle the talents, but more especially the productions of the noble poet, we 
notwithstanding very cordially welcome his observations to the pages of our 
journal, and shall be pleased, at all times, to receive communications from 
so able a pen. We deem it, moreover, but justice to lord Byron to admit 
his advocates to a public hearing. Having been instrumental in exposing 
some of his lordship’s poetical faults, audi alteram partem conveys to us a 
precept which we cannot resist. Ep. 


AmonG many able rivals, Scott and Byron, of all the British 
poets, appear to be the favourites of the day on this side of the 
Atlantic.—A powerful party in England has endeavoured to ele- 
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vate Southey to an equal rank. In America, however, whether it 
arise from a diversity of taste, or that our judgments are uninflu- 
enced by those extraneous circumstances which may possibly have 
contributed to Mr. Southey’s reputation at home, we shall not 
hazard an opinion; but it is an unquestionable fact that the number 
of his readers is far inferior, and that of his admirers decidedly 
so to that of either of the great names with whom he has been 
associated. 

It is not our intention, nor would our limits allow us to enter in- 
to an elaborate discussion of the respective pretentions of Scott and 
Byron, in order to award to either the palm of superiority —Every 
question of this kind will receive different decisions from differ- 
ent individuals;—and he must entertain opinions very unlike those 
which we have formed who can expect the merits of a poet to be 
adjusted by a regular admeasurement, or the amount of his 
beauties and defects ascertained with the certainty and precision 
of a mathematical problem. 

The characteristic peculiarities of these two writers are un- 
like, with some shades of resemblance.—They each possess an 
ample share of genius;—they are both original, though perhaps 
in this latter quality Byron’s superiority must be ackowledged. 
They both succeed in rousing the enthusiasm, and carrying with 
them the feelings of their readers;—in seizing upon the most 
striking traits in the scenery or passions which they delineate, 
and leaving to the reader the agreeable task of filling up and sha- 
ding the pictures at his pleasure;—in developing the peculiarity 
of character by one-striking incident, and in their uncommon ear- 
nestness and vehemence of manner. Scott sometimes descends 
into tedious and unnecessary details, mingling with the finest spe- 
cimens of his genius passages the most offensive to a pure and 
refined taste. We are sometimes compelled to remember “ the 
inspiration” under which he writes, and cannot always forget that 
his enterprising booksellers have paid him “ just half a crown per 
jine.””’ The occasional uncouthness of his style, and the harshness 
of his manner, seem the result of carelessness, or an eager desire to 
get through his contract; with Byron they appear to be produced 
by the complete absorption of his mind in objects of higher impor- 
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tance.—Scott appears to put upon paper indiscriminately every 
idea that crowds upon his mind, Byron displays more judgment 
in his selection, and rarely shocks our feelings by too rapid a 
transition from the sublime to the low. 

There is one distinction between them of a more striking cha- 
racter than any we have yet mentioned. Almost every page of 
Scott affords a subject for the pencil, while the painter would rarely 
find it within the compass of his powers to embody upon canvass 
the no less vigorous and intelligible conceptions of lord Byron’s 
genius.—Scott draws his embellishments and imagery principally 
from the visible world,—-from those feelings, feelings which arecom- 
mon and familiar to the whole family of the human kind;—or are 
naturally excited by the view or description of the scenes which he 
depicts. Every individual can readily and without an effort sym- 
pathize with his obvious reflections and emotions;—or should they 
occasionally possess less of this universality of interest, they are 
sufficiently general to embrace every inhabitant of the country m 
which he lays his scene. Scott may be in some degree entitled to 
the appellation of a national poet, but in his national feelings all 
can sympathize: and it rarely happens that a superior writer of 
this description has his reputation or his popularity bounded by 
the geographical limits of his own country. Byron possesses, if 
we may be allowed the expression, more individuality of applica- 
tion. He dwells upon scenes and describes incidents which are cal- 
culated to excite feelings of another kind.—We must make our 
minds harmonize with his before we can be moved. We must as- 
sume for a time the character, the disposition, the frame of mind 
in which the poet wrote, or the beauty of almost any passage will 
elude our observation. 

There are some obvious advantages as well as inconveniences 
necessarily attendant upon both. With Scott we think the sources 
of this artificial embellishment can neither be so fruitful, nor the 
pleasures they yield so glowing;—but the passions which he rou- 
ses are universal, the language he speaks finds its way to almost 
every heart.—Byron can be relished only by a smaller number,— 
by those who can feel as he feels, and tune their hearts to the 
most perfect concord with his. It is an individual, and the impres- 
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sions produced upon that individual, that we are presented with in 
his poems. As the feelings in the indulgence of which he appears 
particularly to delight, are such as flow from a tender sensibility, a 
refined delicacy, a warmth of passion that almost borders upon mad- 
ness, a mind brooding over “ severest woes,” and entertaining not 
unfrequently a profound contempt for all the pleasures of life, it 
must necessarily happen that the number of his admirers must be 
limited. To all those who do not by nature partake of emotions 
drawn from such sources, or who have not by education acquired 
a power of sympathizing with them, he must remain in a degree 
a stranger.—But in proportion as his votaries are contracted in 
number, will their feelings of admiration be more intense. From 
the very character of the passions and of the minds which those 
who derive enjoyment from the perusal of lord Byron’s poems 
must possess, it is obvious that they cannot rest satisfied with a 
slight excitement;—they must be transported with all the enthu- 
siasm with which he appears to be gifted.—He who can “ writhe 





in transports of delicious pain,’—who can enter into a full parti- 
cipation of that luxury of wo—that exquisite enjoyment of 
wretchedness in which this poet seems fond of indulging, cannot 
readily devest himself of such feelings, or become satiated with 
them:—he yields readily to the impressions produced, riots in 
melancholy, and returns with repugnance and not without exertion 
to the cold reality and calmer pleasures of life. 

If this view of lord Byron’s writings be correct, we are at once 
presented with an easy explanation of the almost universal dispo- 
sition we have observed manifested to consider him as having been 
the painter of his own character.—We cannot believe that Childe 
Harolde is a faithful representation of its.author;. we feel that the 
imputation would be equally ungenerous and unjust;—but it would 
be more difficult not to believe that many of the features of that 
singular compound are “ warm from life.”’—It is the remark of 
an eminently beautiful and judicious writer, that “itis scarcely 
possible for any man to read the works of a poet, without form- 
ing some judgment of his character and affections as a man, or 
without concluding, that the magnanimity, the tenderness, the 
gayety, or the melancholy, distinguished him in private life which 
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characterise the scenes or descriptions of his works.”* If this 
remark be just with regard to writers in general, how much 
more plausible will it appear when applied to the one under con- 
sideration. Lord Byron appears to embody himself in the person 
of his hero, and if an erroneous idea of his character be created 
in the public mind, as he seems to believe, he should not find fault 
with a mistake in which he has himself entangled his readers. 
We must apologise to those who have honoured us by accom- 
panying us thus far in our observations, for having so long neglect- 
ed the immediate subject for which we took up our pen, which 
was to give some account of a new production of this beautiful 
and favourite writer. The “ Corsair” bears a strong resemblance 
to the later poems of lord Byron, possesses the same beauties and 
the same imperfections with the general character of which our 
readers are already sufficiently acquainted:—the same vivid de- 
lineation of bold and vehement feeling, the same energy of lan- 
guage, the same incoherency and incredibility in the story, and the 
same want of what in painting is termed the shadowing, to relieve 
the occasional abrupt transitions in the narrative;—the same evi- 
dences of haste, we may say hurry in the conception and delinea- 
tion of the plan. Our minds are absorbed by a variety of incidents 
and feelings, succeeding each other with the greatest rapidity, 


and after the immediate glow arising from the perusal of the sto-— 


ry has in a degree subsided, we are astonished that so much in- 
terest could be awakened for persons who. merit our abhorrence, 
and are lost in wonder that we could have been led away by a tale 
so marvellously improbable. 


The poem before us opens with a description of the state and 


feelings of a band of corsais in one of the Grecian islands, and the - 


language that is put into the mouths of the pirates seems to give a 
tolerably faithful though a flattering representation of such a con- 
federacy of marauders.—One of the vessels in their service arrives, 
bearing despatches from a trusty Greek in their employ, warning 
them of an expedition that has been prepared for their destruc- 
tion and is nearly ready to commence its operations.—Conrad “ the 
Corsair” the hero of the: piece, is now introduced to us and surely 


* Alison on the nature and principles of taste. p. 69 
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a fitter head could not readily be imagined for a community of free- 
booters. 





That man of loneliness and mystery, 

Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to sigh 
Whose name appals the fiercest of his crew, 
And tints each swarthy cheek with sallower hue; 
Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles—leads—yet chills the vulgar heart. 


Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 

Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire: 
Robust but not Herculean—to the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height; 

Yet in the whole—who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men-~ 
They gaze and marvel how—and still confess 

That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek—his forehead high and pale,—~ 
The sable-curls in wild profusion veil; 

And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals. 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen: 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 

At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined;” 


** There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye;— 

He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought--than drag that chief’s to day. 
There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed. farewell!” 
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Amid all this darkness of colouring, our interest canhot fail to 
be awakened in behalf of this repulsive personage when we learn 
that he was not 














thus by Nature sent 

To lead the guilty—guilt’s worst instrument— 

His soul was changed—before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war with man and forfeit heaven. 
Warp’d by the world in Disappointment’s school, 
In words too wisein conduct there a fool— 

Too firm to yield—and far too proud to stoop— 
Doom’d by his very virtues for a dupe, 

He curs’d those virtues as the cause of ill, 

And not the traitors who betrayed him still;” 


ee 





ere youth had lost her force, 
He hated man too much to feel remorse— 
And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 
To pay the injuries of some on all. 

He knew himself a villian—but he deem’« 

The rest no better than the thing he seem’d.” 


A character with these features is naturally represented as un- 
daunted and resolute in fight;—sagacious in his plans;——quick in 
their formation, and rapid in their development. Exercising an 
absolute sway over the minds of his companions, he revolves his 
schemes within the profound recesses of his own soul, and disdains 
the counsel or advice of others in maturing them. Forewarned of 
the impending danger, he instantaneously perceives its extent;— 
he sees the inadequacy of his own strength, to contend with so 
overwhelming a force, and conceives—digests and perfects a bold 


and hazardous stratagem.—He resolves upon anticipating the at- 


tack—upon meeting his adversaries while they are unprepared, 
and destroying their armament, or perishing in the attempt. 

He has however one severe trial to undergo before he sails — 
Conrad with all his vices—with his rooted aversion to man, is still 
the victim of an ardent affection; and this passion in him partakes 
of all that loftiness and vehemence which mingle so largely in his 
character.—He is now about to leave his retreat and his Medora, 
once again to encountér almost certain destruction. A melancholy 
foreboding that this will prove his last adventure weighs upon his 
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thind—and'though insufficient to depress his dauntless courage, 
gives him a cast of more than ordinary interest. 

As he approaches the retreat of his bride, he catches the sound 
of her voice, and finds her breathing out her sorrows and her love 
in a beautiful and tender song. The interview between the lovers 
is described with that felicity of manner and impassioned language 
which are contained in some of the finest effusions of lord Byron’s 
genius.—She begins by describing her sufferings and her anguish 
of mind during the occasional periods of absence which his course 
of life calls for, the anxiety with which she watches every sail that 
approaches the shore—her bitterness of heart when her hopes are 
frustrated and it proves to be a stranger vessel, and her felicity 
when her fears are at length tranquillized by his arrival. She 
earnestly beseeches him to abandon a mode of life so replete with 
danger and distress, and to retire to some peaceful retreat where 
they may live secure from those never ending apprehensions by 
which their present happiness is marred. He combats her ar- 
guments, endeavours to dispel her fears, and at length informs her 








that at the expiration of an hour he is again to leave her. Over 
whelmed at this intelligence she sinks into his arms, and Conrad is 
compelled at the sound of the signal gun, to tear himself from her 
embrace, and he embarks in the vessel which had only awaited his 
arrival. The first canto concludes with a description of the arri- 
val of the pirates at a place of concealment in the vicinity of the 
hostile fleet. 

The second canto opens with a vivid description of the Turks, 
—confident of approaching victory,—-and surrendering themselves, 
in anticipation, to the happiness of witnessing a successful issue 
to their expedition—The chiefs are assembled, and indulging 
themselves in mirth and luxury, when “a captive dervise from 
the pirate’s nest” is introduced to the pacha. 


** His arms were folded on his dark-green vest, 
His step was feeble, and his look deprest; 

Yet worn he seem’d of hardship more than years, 
And pale his cheek with penance, not from fears. 


Around his form his loose long robe was thrown, 
And wrapt a breast bestow’d on heayen alone;” 
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In answer to the interrogatories of Seyd, he recounts the cir- 
cumstances of his capture and escape from the bands of Conrad, 
and begs to be dismissed to a place of security and rest. The pa- 
cha desirous of obtaining further information with regard to the 
strength and preparations of the pirates, invites the dervise to 
partake of their repast and to acquaint him with the result of his 
observation—The old man declines participating in their delica- 
cles, as contrary to the habits and discipline of his order. 


** Well—as thou wilt—ascetic as thou art— 
One question answer; then in peace depart. 
How many?—Ha! it cannot sure be day? 
What star—what sun is bursting on the bay? 
It shines a lake of fire!—~away—away' 

Ho! treachery! my guards! my scimitar! 
The galleys feed the flames—and I afar! 
Accursed Dervise'—these thy tidings—thou 


Some villain spy—seize—cleave him—slay him now!” 


Up rose the Dervise with that burst of light, 

Nor less his change of form appall’d the sight: 
Up rose that Dervise—not in saintly garb, 

But like a warrior bounding from his barb, 
Dash’d his high eap, and tore his robe away— 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray! 


It is Conrad, who had assumed the disguise of a Dervise, in 
order to obtain admission into the palace of the Pacha. His fol- 
lowers had fired the fleet before the concerted signal had been 
displayed, and Conrad found himself alone—unsupported—enve- 
loped by foes—in the heart of the palace.—The sudden confusion 
afforded him leisure to recover himself. 


_ “ He saw their terror—check’d the first despair 
That urged him but to stand and perish there, 
Since far too early and too well obey’d, 

The flame was kindled ere the signal made; 

He saw their terror—from his baldric drew 

His bugle—brief the blast—but shrilly blew, 

Tis answer’d—* Well ye speed, my gallant crew! 

Why did I doubt their quickness of career? 

And deem design had left me single here?” 
Sweeps his long arm—that sabre’s whirling sway, 
Sheds fast atonement for its first delay; 
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Completes his fury, what their fear begun, 
And makes the many basely quail to one. 

The cloven turbans o’er the chamber spread, 
And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its head: 


For now the pirates pass’d the Haram gate, 

And burst within—and it were death to wait; 

Where wild Amazement shrieking—kneeling_throws 
The sword aside—in vain—the blood o’erflows! 

The Corsairs pouring, haste to where within, 
Invited Conrad’s bugle, and the din 

Of groaning victims, and wild eries for life, 
Proclaim’d how well he did the work of strife. 
‘They shout to find him grim and lonely there, 

A glutted tyger mangling in his lair!” 


At his command the palace and the city are enveloped in 
flames. But suddenly their ears are assailed by the cries of fe- 
males in distress, and they perceive that the women of the Haram 
are in danger of perishing.—The recollection of Medora bursts 
upon the mind of the bloody Conrad, he reminds his companions 
of their wives—leads them fresh from carnage and furious from 
the fight, through the rapidly spreading flames to preserve those 
whom they had inadvertently exposed to destruction. They suc- 
ceed in the attempt—-the females are borne to a place of safety, 
but the pirates are to pay dearly for this display of their humane 
feelings. The Turks recovering from their first consternation 
are surprised at the small number of their assailants, reassume 
their courage, and cut off the retreat of Conrad and his followers. 
The desperate band contend with the overwhelming power of 
their antagonists—endeavour in vain to cut a passage through the 
opposing ranks, and after a sanguinary fight--exhausted with toil, 
they “sink outwearied rather than o’ercome.’’—-Conrad in vain 
exposes himself with the hope of being slain. His followers have 
all fallen, and he faint with wounds, is taken prisoner.—The furi- 
ous pacha determines to preserve his life for new and exquisite 
torture. The “ Leech” visits the wretched victim to ascertain 
how much his strength will allow him to endure, and loaded with 
chains he is cast into a dungeon to meditate upon the horrors that 
await him. 
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In this state of isolated affliction in which we have teft Conrad 
he is not altogether unbefriended. Gulnare, the queen of the Ha- 
ram, the favourite of Seyd had been borne by his arm through the 
flames. Grateful for the preservation of her life,—surprised at 
the sensibility and courageous gallantry of the Corsair, she con- 
trasted his demeanour at that perilous moment with the manners 
of the Pacha and thought 


“ *T was strange—that robber thus with gore bedew’d, 
Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood.” 


She had been a spectator of the sanguinary and desperate 
tight in which he had been overcome, and the mingling sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration had kindled the flames of an ardent 
passion in her glowing bosom. She visited the prisoner in his 
dungeon, she sympathised in his corporeal and mental anguish, 
and though he had informed her of his affection for another, such 
is the romantic character of her love that she resolves at every 
hazard and through every difficulty to attempt his liberation. 

She visits the Pacha, she presses her suit for the release 
of his prisoner with such importunity and zeal, that she betrays 
to her watchful lord the secret of her heart;—-his suspicions are 
aroused, and he lets drop expressions of anger and of menace.— 
Disappointed but not disheartened at the refusal, she resolves to 
effect her purpose by stratagem. 

During this interesting period Conrad, full of anxiety as to his 
fate, languished in solitude and in chains. That haughty and lof- 
ty spirit which, amid the fury of the battle, despised the fear of 
death, which had braved the terrors of the storm, was now 


ed bound and fix’d in fettered solitude, 


To pine, the prey of every changing mood;” 





his mind borne away by every frightful image of despair, tortured 
by every “ phantom of distress,” brooding over his present woes 
and former crimes,—swayed by alternate reflections and anticipa- 
tions—absorbed by the ideas of his absent love and approaching 
fate, sinks under the trial into a gloomy despondency. 

He is at length aroused by the long expected visit of Gulnare. 
She informs him that but one course presents itself, by which he 
can hope to avoid the death that awaits him on the morrow. She 
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places a dagger in his hand, offers to conduct him to the couch of 
the slumbering Seyd, that by one blow he may avenge their mu- 
tual wrongs and preserve his life. She recites the insults she has 
received at his hand, and informs him of the necessity for imme 
diate action. * 


** Gulnare—Gulnare—I never felt till now 

My abject fortune—withered fame so low: 

Seyd is mine enemy: had swept my band 

From earth with ruthless but with open hand, 
And therefore came I, in my bark of war, 

To smite the smiter with the scimetar; 

Such is my weapon—not the secret knife~~ 

Who spares a woman’s seeks not slumber’s life~= 
Thine saved [ gladly, lady, not for this— 

Let me not deem that mercy shown amiss. 

Now fare thee well—more peace be with thy breast! 
Night wears apace—my last of earthly rest!” 


Gulnare finding Conrad resolute in his determination, and see- 
fig the danger of detection, summons up all her own courage— 


*¢ But since the dagger suits thee less than brand, 

WH try the firmness of a female hand— 

The guards are gain’>d—one moment all were o’er+~ 
Corsair! we meet in safety or no more; 

If errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 

Will hover o'er thy scaffold, and my shroud.” 


The ensuing passage presents so favourable a specimen of 
lord Byron’s talents for. painting the stronger emotions of horror, 
and for enchaining all our feelings, that we must be pardoned for 
quoting it at length. Every line omitted would prove a beauty lost. 


“‘ She turn’d, and vanish’d ere he could reply, 

But his glance followed far with eager eye; 

And gathering, as he could, the links that bound 
His form, to curl their length, and curb their sound, 
Since bar and bolt no more his steps preclude, 

He, fast as fetter’d limbs allow, pursued. 

’Twas dark and winding, and he knew not where 
That passage led—nor lamp nor guard were theré: 
He sees a dusky glimmering—shall he seek 

Or shun that ray so indistinct and weak! 
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ing their arrival and immediately put to sea. 
cape behind which he had shortiy before moored his vessel—eve- 


Chance guides his steps—a freshness seems to bear 
Full on his brow, as if from morning air— 

He reached an open gallery—on his eye 

Gleam’d the last star of night—the clearing sky — 
Yet scarcely heeded these—another light 

From a lone chamber struck upon his sight. 
Towards it he moved, a searcely closing doar 
Reveal’d the ray within, but nothing more. 

With hasty step a figure outward past, 

Then paused—and turn’d--and paused---’tis she at last’ 
No poniard in that hand—nor sign of ill— 

** Thanks to that softening heart—she could not kill!” 
Again he looked, the wildness of her eye 

Starts from the day abrupt and fearfully. 

She stopp’d--threw back her dark far-floating hair, 
That nearly veil’d her face and bosom fair: 

As if she late had beni her leaning head 

Above some object of her doubt or dread. 

They meet—upon her brow—unknown—forgot— 
Her hurrying hand had left—’twas but a spot— 

Its hue was all he saw—and scarce withstood— 

Oh! slight but certain pledge of crime—’tis blood! 
He had seen battle—he had brooded lone 

O’er promised pangs to sentenced guilt foreshown— 
He had been tempted—chastened—and the chain 
Yet on his arms might ever there remain— 

But ne’er from strife—captivity—remorse— 

From all his feelings in their inmost foree— 

So thrill’d—so shuddered every creeping vein 

As now they froze before that purple stain. 

That spot of blood, that light but guilty streak, 
Had banish’d all the beauty from her cheek! 

Blood he had viewed—could view unmoved—but then 


It flow’d in combat, or was shed by men!” 


Conrad and Gulnare now take to flight;-~a vessel lay expect- 
As he passed the 


ry intervening circumstance crowded upon his mind;—he retraced 
the numerous and momentous occurrences which had been com- 
pressed within a few hours, and turning from these subjects 


** He thought on her afar, his lonely bride— 
He turned and saw—Gulnare, the homicide!” 
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He views her with speechless horror. She shrinks from his 
dreadful glance and implores his forgiveness for an act, which, 
however criminal in the eyes of God and man, however deserving 
of punishment, had been prompted by the hopes of preserving 
his life, and ought not to subject her to his anger.—His thoughts 
were those of self condemnation;—he was ubraiding himself for 
making her the wretch she seemed. 

They fall in with one of the vessels of the pirates, the crew of 
which are transported with joy at the reappearance of their chief 
whom all believed dead. They approach the isle. But here a 
new and overwhelming affliction awaits the wretched Conrad. 
Impatient of the slow progress of the boat in which he was to be 
carried ashore, he plunges into the waves, reaches the land, and 
rapidly “ascends the path familiar to his eye.” No sounds of 
Medora are heard—no sign of an inhabitant—no light appeared in 
her dwelling. His trembling hand with difficulty opens the door— 


**?Tis a well known face— 
But not the form he panted to embrace. 
Its lips are silent—twice his own essay’d, 
And fail’d to frame the question they delay’d; 
He snatech’d the lamp—its light will answer all— 
It quits his grasp—expiring in the fall. 


** His eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not—yet foretold! 
He turned not—spoke not—sunk not—fix’d his look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook: 
He gazed—how long we gaze despite of pain, 
And know—but dare not own we gaze in vain! 
In life itseif she was so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect withered there; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contain’d, 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strained 
“ As if she scarcely felt, but feigned a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 
The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow— 
And veiled—thought shrinks from all that lurk below— 
Oh! o’er the eye Death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light! 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips— 
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Yet—yet they seem as they forbore to smile, 
And wish’d repose—but only for awhile; 
But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 

« Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 
Eseaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind; 
These—and the pale pure cheek, became the bier— 
But she is nothing—wherefore is he here? 

Medora had watched Conrad’s departure upon his fearful ex- 
pedition. He-had promised to return on the third day; but he 
was then immured in the dungeon of his deadly foe. Her delicate 
frame was unfit to contend with the horrors that preyed upon her 
imagination. -All day she lingered near the shore watching every 
sail that appeared in the horizon. At length the long expected 
vessel arrived; the feeble remnant of the crew recounted their 
expedition, described the terrible conflict with the guards of 
Seyd—its issue—and their own almost miraculous escape. Con- 
rad had fallen in the fight, or had only survived to undergo a 
more terrible and frightful death. Medora’s fearful anticipations 
were realised. The catastrophe was such as the poet has des- 
cribed in the preceding extract. 

Conrad. had now no stay on earth;—the cup of ‘his afflictions 
was full even to overflowing;—the only object of his kinder affec- 
tions had expired in despair at his imagined loss. In the morn- 
ing his companions ventured to approach the habitation of Medora; 
but Conrad was no longer there. Appearances induced the sus- 
picion that he had put to sea alone and in a small boat;—they re- 
newed their search but he was never more discovered. 

He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with cne virtue, and a thousand erimes. 

Such is the Corsair, a poem which reflects additional lustre 
upon the poetical character of Great Britain, and raises above 
every living bard that of its noble author.—The passages which 
we have presented for the perusal of our readers, are rather illus- 
trative of the story and of the characters contained in it, than such 
as we should have selected to display in their perfection the high- 
est beauties of the poem. The view we have taken—great as is 
the length to which we have indavertently extended it—presents 
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but a very inadequate representation of the work; nor do we con- 
ceive that it is any more within our power than we feel it to be 
within our desires to give such a picture as would render the peru- 
sal of the original useless or unnecessary. In remarking upon 
such productions of contemporary genius criticism is disarmed; 
and critics are deprived of—-what if we consider the general opinion 
of mankind as affording a fair test of truth—is the most agreeable. 
part of their business—finding fault. Not that we would be un- 
derstood to imply thatthe Corsair is perfectly free from blemishes. 
There are numerous grammatical errors, and verbal faults; there 
are inconsistencies and obscurities in the story, but the lofty ge- 
nius of the author has amply redeemed them all. 

Before we take leave of this delightful writer, for he informs 
us that it is not his intention to appear again before the public for 
some years, we may be permitted to say that in this retirement 
the public will lose much; we trust his lordship will remember 
that the world has claims upon him from which he cannot absolve 
himself: that his temporary seclusion can alone be atoned for or 
justified by a determination to keep in mind and to realize the ex- 
pectations that have been created; and a resolution to fulfil the 
high duties which such a genius and such powers of mind neces- 
sarily impose. He has built for himself a lofty reputation. But 
young in years, removed by the circumstances of his fortune from 
any apprehension of pecuniary difficulties—released from profes- 
sional pursuits, ample leisure is allowed him to cultivate the rich 
field into which his genius has led him. With such opportuni- 
ties, such an inspiration as ambition of fame—such a character 
at stake—we scarcely know how to confine our expectations with- 
in the limits of reasonable moderation; because we see grounds 
to justify the belief that he can fill up a more sublime and splen- 


did picture than our humble imaginations could readily frame. 
E. D. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Visit to the city of York; description of it, and its celebrated Gothic 
Cathedral. 


I am justified in recommending to the American merchant, 
the manufacturing house of Messrs. Wormald, Gott and Wor- 
maid, which, from the magnitude of its works, its capital, and 
credit, is able to execute all,orders with promptitude; and, from 
the high character of the firm, is entitled to unlimited confidence. 

{n a country abounding with so many of the works of art, and 
especially where there are such numerous remains of ancient 
grandeur, taste, bigotry, and folly; that man must possess a more 
than luke-warm curiosity, who cannot each day discover some- 
thing to excite it, something to arrest his attention. 

The ancient city of York is worthy of the traveller’s notice, 
from its celebrity in history, its remains of former magnificence, 
and especially from having within its limits a massive building 
which has withstood the wreck of ages;—whose gigantic walls 
will bid defiance to the cankering tooth of centuries to come; and 
will remain as it now is, a subject for contemplation. 

I took a seat in the mail coach, and passing through Tadcas- 
ter, I arrived at ten o’clock P. M. the distance being twenty-four 
miles. 

My approach to this celebrated place was through a spacious 
gateway, under an immense arch. A considerable part of the 
former is demolished, and time is committing daily ravages on the 
latter. 

After being hurried through several narrow and crooked 
streets, the coach set me down at the * York tavern and inn.” 

The principal object of my visit to this venerable place, was 
to see the yet more venerable church called the Minster, York 
Cathedral, or the Metropolitical church of St. Peter. 

My anxiety to see it was so urgent, that I hastened to take a 
view of it by glimmering star-light; and even thus I was highly 
gratified. Such a massive pile, with numerous painted windows 
of immense height, the lofty walls crowned with turrets; with here 
and there an immense tower shooting far above all surrounding 
objects, were sufficient to impress my mind with strange and aw- 
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ful sensations.—The effect by moonlight would be singularly 
grand. 

So faint and imperfect a view only heightened my desire to 
make a more satisfactory examination by day-light; and I longed 
for the approach of morning.—At an early hour I hurried to gra- 
tify my anxiety——A hundred beauties which had escaped my no- 
tice in the dark, now forced themselves upon my observation — 
Whether I gazed at this superb edifice on the one side or the 
other; whether I viewed it on the south or the north, at the west 
or the east ends, it was alike impressive, bold and majestic—I 
returned again and again, and always with renewed pleasure, to 
look at this magnificent monument of former ages;—an object of 
praise to the founders, of admiration as long as time shall spare it; 
and deservedly the boast, the pride, the wonder of York. 

As yet my view was only of the exterior, and it being Sunday 
I waited with impatience for the doors to be opened. The arch- 
bishop in his pontifical robes, and his attendants in their clerical 
costume, had entered the south door, in stately pomp, when I fol- 
lowed; but instead of proceeding forward to that part of the church 
where service was to be performed, I advanced only a few steps, 
when as if it had been by some secret power, I became fixed to 
the spot in mute astonishment at the magnificence around me. 
For a while I was bewildered, but as soon as my mind had re- 
gained its usual state, I passed on to the chapel, and took my seat 
near enough to see the service performed, but not to hear it. 

_ The solemn sounds of an organ, with the chanting of the sing- 
ing boys, would have elevated my soul to heaven to reverence that 
Being for whose worship the people had assembled; but it was ab- 
stracted from the solemnity of the time and place, and my eyes 
were continually wandering to gaze at things rare, curious, and 
strange, which every where surrounded me. 

Service being over, I proceeded to the north transept of the 
church, and thence down the north aisle to the western front of 
the building. Here I could have feasted my eyes for hours with 
the numerous beauties which fill the immense windows at this 
end, but I was almost irresistibly compelled to turn and extend my 
view up the inconceivably magnificent vista to the east—Here 
the language of description must cease: indeed the sight defies all 
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description either of the pen or the pencil, nor can the imagina- 
tion itself figure any thing corresponding in grandeur and sublimi- 
ty to that which here presents itself to the beholder. . 

Let any one who has never seen such a building imagine a 
hall of more than five hundred feet in length, more than a hun- 
dred in breadth; the vaulting of the nave ninety-nine feet, and the 
height of the roof of the towers from one hundred and ninety-six 
to two hundred and thirty-five feet: let him also figure to his mind 
yet more grandeur in the immense columns of small pillars spring- 
ing from a common base, to a height which is almost painful to 
the eyes to reach; and which there unite their flowing capitals: 
let him, in addition, fancy an infinite variety of. sculptured beau- 
ties in the roof and sides of the building, and he will then have 
something imperfectly painted on his mind like the Cathedral 
church of York —All who have eyes to discern and hearts to feel 
must experience emotions on beholding such a sublimely grand ex- 
hibition of taste and skill, which it were vain for the tongue or pen 
to attempt to express. To be fully comprehended they must be 
seen. 

While I was admiring these wonderful efforts of art, I was 
told the doors were about to be closed, and that it was necessary 
to go out. Still unsatiated, I was determined to remain another 
day in York, that I might take a more minute view of the interior 
and of some of the private apartments. 

I strolled around the walls of York, which are tumbling to 
ruins, but which once entirely encompassed this famous place.— 
The city has in many places extended beyond them, and what once 
formed.a barrier for the inhabitants, are now, in many places enclo- 
sures to gardens and grass-plats. 

Such is the important change from the mutability of times! 
Such the consequence of a progression from a demi-barbarous 
state, to a cultivation of the arts and habits of civilized life! These 
and many other reflections rushed on my mind, while I was slowly 
traversing the tops of what once opposed the inroads of hostile 
neighbours. 

York -was then in that. district of Northumbria called Deira, 
and which now includes Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Yorkshire; and at that period the whole of what is-now called 
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Great Britain was divided into a number of small and petty states; 
-——having opposite interests, possessing different habits and man- 
ners, and, as the invariable attendant of such a state of political 
association, almost incessantly at variance.—The Britons were at 
this melancholy era constantly embroiled in intestine quarrels. 
York was the capital of Deira, which extended from the Tyne 
to the Humber. Such was the state of war in which the people 
were incessantly engaged, that a late writer has said, “ this king- 
dom of Northumberland exhibited a constant scene of political 
confusion, civil wars, and usurpations; and its kings were set up or 
deposed, expelled or assassinated, according as opposite factions 
alternately prevailed, until at last it shared the common fate of the 
other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and was annexed by Egbert to 
that of the west Saxons.” In these truly calamitous periods war 
was the occupation of the people, and desolating transactions were 
widely extended. The historical pages of those times are stained 
and obscured by the crimes and the miseries of the inhabitants. 
The view which the man of contemplation is compelled to take 
of the state of a part of Great Britain, during the establishment of 
the Saxon IIeptarchy, is equally gloomy as respects the human 
mind, and the condition of human circumstances; more especially 
if we extend it to the rest of Europe, for a frightful chasm ap- 
pears which is neither illuminated by the rays of science nor the 
scintillations of genius. Arts, to ameliorate the state of the peo- 
ple, had made but little progress; nor had literature aided in the 
advancement of civilization. This great and beneficial work was 
not begun until the introduction of Christianity. From this time 
we may date the dawning of science and literature. But ere the 
joint influence of these powerful agents had civilized the people, 
softened their manners, or removed the savage traits of their cha- 
vacter, York was often the scene of intestine commotions, and to 
prevent encroachments from neighbouring enemies, a wall was 
erected around the town. From the accumulation of matter for 
ages at its base, it is now only of moderate elevation. 

The principal entrance, at the period to which I have alluded, 
(as itis at this time) was at Miekle-Gate Bar; which, with the 
multangular tower and wall at this spot, are particularly worthy of 
notice.—-On the top of the gate in front, is the statue of a man 
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much effaced. As I walked on the wall to the eastern part of it, 
I was led to a beautiful mount, adjacent to the New City Jail, 
which it overlooks, and from which there is a good view of the 
surrounding country. From thence I descended to the base of 
the hill, where the wall is lost, and which brought me to the banks 
of the Ouse. Here I was ferried over for a half-penny, and on a 
fine gravel walk, shaded by majestic oaks, I walked on the bank 
of this beautiful stream, until the sound of the Cathedral clock 
announced the hour of dinner. 

Few places present more interesting subjects for observation 
and reflection than the city of York, whether we consider it in its 
present state, as the metropolis of an extensive, populous, manu- 
facturing, and commercial province, and the residence in winter 
of rank and wealth; or, in retrospect, as being highly distinguished 
in history—During the Danish invasions, it suffered many and 
great calamities. Historians inform as it was honoured with the 
presence of several Roman emperors.—While Adrian remained 
in Great Britain, he resided at York. Severus lived here for 
some time; ard here he ended his days: it was for several years 
the imperial residence of Constantius Chlorus. The emperor 
Constantius closed his life here; and here his son, the great Con- 
stantine, was clothed with the purple. 

York was the focus of the Roman power, the central ‘point of 
their military stations; and it was then the emporium of the nor- 
thern parts of England. 

In all the histories of England we find the name of this city 
particularly distinguished, and it is mentioned as the scene of im- 
portant events: but if history were totally silent respecting it, still 
it is worthy of attention, from the number of ancient and modern > 
public buildings which it contains—connecting with the founda- 
tion and preservation of some, and the destruction of others, trans- 
actions equally interesting to the moralist and historian. 

Less than half a century ago, it had within its walls forty 
churches; and even now it has twenty, besides several in the su- 
burbs.—It was impracticable during my short stay to visit ever 
the half of them.—Most of them are in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture. The magnificent steeple of Allhallows or Allsaints church, 
in the Pavement, the pyramidical one of St. Mary’s in Castlegate, 
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(although it became necessary that it should be taken down im 
part, from having been struck by lightning, a few years since) and 
the Porch in the Saxon style, of St. Margaret’s church, in Wilms- 
gate, ought not to be overlooked. In addition to these, there is 
the Castle—a monument of centuries—now converted into a jail, 
a theatre, Mansion-house, hospital, lunatic asylum, assembly 
rooms, and a number of charitable institutions, which do honour 
to the founders: Not far from the Castle is Clifford’s Tower, 
which was much injured by an explosion in 1634. This ancient 
city had also two good and spacious market-places. Near to it 
is a place called Knavesmire, celebrated for its races. It is on 
the road to Tadcaster, on a fine level ground; and for the com- 
fortable accommodation of large parties, a grand stand of two sto- 
ries has been built. A very spacious building for horse barracks 
stands just without the city. 

York now.contains about twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. 
As before remarked, it is not a place of commercial importance; 
but possessing considerable rank, having a good society, and the 
expenses of living being moderate, it is in winter.a very conside- 
rable resort for fashionable ‘society. It is under the government 
of a Lord Mayor, whose powers are extensive, and it sends two 
members to parliament. 

The river Ouse which falls into the Humber, divides the city, 
and is navigable to it for vessels of considerable burden. The 
bridge over this stream being composed.of stone, is a handsome 
structure of five arches, the centre of which is eighty-one feet 
from one abutment to the other, and fifty-one feet high. 

This venerable place is less interesting from its general as- 
pect, than from the number of distinct objects which merit notice. 
Pre-eminent among these, towering amidst a cluster of old and 
low buildings, rise the walls of the Minster, and once more I must 





request my readers to accompany me while I take a more minute 
view of the interior. I now had a guide to conduct me through 
the different parts. 

His aid was not wanting to point out the immense windows of 
curious glazing, divided into small compartments, and covered 
with paintings of kings, saints, and prelates; escutcheons and re- 
presentations from holy writ, through which, when the sun shed 
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his rays on them, a richly varied light is effused: nor was it ne- 
cessary to show me the inimitable florid style of the screen, which 
is of stone, and has a resemblance to filligree work; the endless 
variety of carving in wood within the choir, and which is as fine 
a specimen in it, as the screen is of stone, nor was it requisite to 
show me the statues of fifteen English kings, placed in the screen, 
and arranged in the following order: 


Qn the north side of the door. On the south side of the door. 

William Ist. Henry 3d. 

William 2d. Edward Ist. 

Henry Ist. Edward 2d. 

Stephen Edward 3d. 

Henry 2d. Richard 2d. 

Richard Ist. Henry 4th. 

John, Henry 5th. 


James Ist. of England. 


These perishable monuments of royalty—these frail memori- 
als of departed splendour, will, for a while arrest the attention of 
the visitor, after he has recovered from the admiration which is ex- 
cited from a general inspection of the whole building. The sublime 
vaulting of the roof, the tall and slender pillars, the variety of 
beautiful figure work in the roof and windows, will almost com- 
pel the beholder to fall on his knees and worship that great Be- 
ing to whom this wonderful fabric is dedicated. While, I say, I 
did not want a guide to direct my eyes to these and a thousand 
ether beauties which fill the roof, sides, and windows of the church, 
one was requisite to conduct me behind the altar, where there are 
many things commemorative of human greatness and human va- 
nity; but not much to gratify the refinement of modern taste. Here 
are seen effigies in a kneeling attitude, in the dress of queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign; death’s heads and other emblems of mortality—not 
perfectly suited to the magnificence of the building to whose wails 
they are affixed. The visitor, however, will observe much varie- 
ty in sepulchral architecture; and, while pausing to read the many 
tablets to departed merit and literature, he will be obliged to no- 
tice the tombs of the early founders of the church,’and of those 
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whose benefactions have honoured their remains with a resting- 
place within the walls. Some others ought not to be overlooked, 
and the statue of sir George Saville commands particular admi- 


ration, as well from the delicacy of the sculpture, as the exalted 
esteem entertained for the worth of him to whose honour it is 
erected. He represented the city of York for twenty-seven years; 
and for his benevolence, patriotism, and private virtues, command- 
ed the love and admiration of his fellow-citizens, the grateful ve- 
neration of posterity.* 

Amidst the scattered subjects which command attention, the 
monument of Scroop will be noticed, not for the skill of the sta- 
tuary, but because he is mentioned by the immortal dramatist, 
whose name is less perishable than the marble which is designed 
to perpetuate the fame of Scroop: him, of whom he says, 


s¢ A lord of York, with whom it better showed, 

When that his flock assembled by the bell, 

Encircled him, to hear with reverence, 

His exposition on the holy text; 

Than, on the field of war, an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels, with his drum, 

Turning the word to sword, and life to death.” 
Shakspeare, Henry 4th. Act 4. Scene. 2. 


Two or three effaced statues of marble are to be seen recum- 
bent in this part of the church; one of which is in the armour of 
the ancient knights, and another is supposed to be a Saxon layman: 
and near this spot is a fine sepulchral monument of archbishop 
Bowet, who died in 1423. It is in the architecture of the Anglo- 
Normans, and perhaps a richer or more elegant specimen is not 
to-be met with. 

This primate was the second son of Henry 6th. 


* This monument to a man of “ unsullied purity’ and, “ unostentatious 
benevolence,” I find was particularly noticed by my countryman Mr. Silliman 
of New-haven, who says, it is “ uneommonly beautiful.” He is in the atti- 
tude of presenting a petition to parliament praying for a peace with Ame- 
rica. Mow honourable were such efforts, and what feelings ought they not 
to excite in every American who beholds this lifeless emblem of his coun- 
try’s friend! Such is the masterly execution of the artist, that the statue 
wants seemingly, only a spark of Promethean fire, to start it into life. 
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Passing through the north aisle of the choir, a small marble 
image, in a recumbent position, is observed, which my guide in- 
formed me was that of William de Hatfield, second son of Edward 
the third. It is placed under a very rich tabernacle work, and me- 
rits close inspection; but amidst the variety which is here offered, 
and which I cannot attempt to name, it will be difficult for the 
mind to rest on a single object. 

Leaving the choir, the visitor is brought immediately under 
the great lantern tower, the loftiest part of the edifice: and upon 
which the eyes will feast with peculiar delight. 

This part of the building is thus described. 

“ The clustered columns that support the arches, massy as the 
weight of the incumbent building requires them to be, appear 
light and elegant. The four arches that spring from them, and 
from which the four sides of the tower rise, are, we believe, not 
exceeded, if indeed they are equalled by any, for the greatness of 
the span, or the comparative airiness of their appearance. A rich 
cloister work above the arches is succeeded by an embattled gal- 
lery. Eight well proportioned and highly finished windows ad- 
mit the light, and the roof springs from an equal number of ele- 
gant columns placed in the corners of the tower, and between the 
windows. 

Among the armorial bearings that adorn the walls of this 
tower, appear those of Walter Skinlaw, the great benefactor to 
this part of the building; and the arms of England emblasoned in 
such a manner as to prove that this tower was not completed till 
the reign of Henry the fifth or sixth.” 

My visit to this noble pile by star-light conveyed to my mind 
something like an impression which the lucid rays of the moon . 
would have produced, had I been standing under this part of the 
high-vaulted roof. 

Such is the description by Scott. 


The moon on the east doriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone; 

By foliage tracery combined, 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand, 
*T wixt poplars straight, the osier wand,; 
Io many a freakish knot, had twin’d, 
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Then formed a spell when the work w.s done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 
The silver light so pale and faint, 

Showed many a prophet and many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed, 


2 * * * * * @ 


The moon beam kissed the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain! 


The grandeur, majesty, and sublimity of the interior of the 
lantern tower, is indeed, altogether of a character which I cannot 
describe. 

To return to my guide whom I have left behind. 

We passed on to the outer and inner vestries, in the former of 
which there is not much that is worth seeing. Two old chests 
which were wont to be used as treasury boxes, some large pres- 
ses which once contained clothing and canopies, anda pump said 
to be nearly six hundred years old, with a stone fount near it, in 
which kings were baptised, are all that were shown to me. 

In the inner vestry a number of reliques are carefully preserv- 
ed. Among them are several rings of Bowet, Nevill, and others, 
many centuries old. There was also a wooden head, found in the 
grave of archbishop Rotherham, and three silver chalices found 
in the graves ci as many archbishops. There was also shown to 
me a superb pastoral staff of silver, which Catharine II of Por- 
tugal presented to Smith, her confessor in 1687, when he was 
nominated to the archbishopric of York. But that which is most 
admired, as well for its size and the elegance of its workmanship, 
as for its important connection with the revenues of the church, 
is an ivory horn (so called) about two feet long, on which is the 
following inscription. 


Cornv hoc Viphus, in occidentali parte 
Deirae princips, vna cvym omnibus terris 
et reddittibvs svis olim donavit. 
amissvm vel abreptvm 
Henricus Dom. Fairfax demvm restitvit 
Dec.—et capit de novo ornayvit 
A.D. MDCLXXV. 


it is thus translated: 
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This horn, Ulphus, prince of the western parts of Deira,* ori- 
ginally gave to the church of St. Peter, together with all his lands 
and revenues. Henry lord Fairfax at last restored it when it had 
been lost or conveyed away. The dean and chapter decorated it 
anew A. D. 1675.f 





By virtue of this horn the church holds some lands of great 
value, contiguous to the eastern part of York; and which are, to 
this day called Terra Ulphus. It was once decorated with gold, 
which was probably the cause of its being stolen. This was taken 
off, and the father of Henry lord Fairfax having found it during 
the civil wars which ravaged England, it was returned by his son, 
as already mentioned. 

A very massive and antique chair, said to be nearly as old as 
the cathedral itself, was shown to me. I had the honour of sitting 
in it, where kings had sat before. Several British kings have been 
crowned in it. 

It would require, however, a better knowledge of architecture 
than I possess, with a more intimate acquaintance with all the 
beauties of this wonderful fabric, to take more than a very curso- 
ry and imperfect notice of them. 

Besides those. I have mentioned, there are some statues in 
marble of fine and delicate workmanship. 


* The Saxons in their geographical division of Britain, called that por- 
tion Northumbria which extended from the Humber to the Frith of Forth, 
and this was divided into Deira and Bernicia. 1 have already said what coun- 
tries the former includes in the present division of the kingdom, Ulphus 
was prince of the western parts of Deira, about the close of the eighth cen- 
tury. 

t The learned Camden mentions this horn in his Britannica, as an instance 
of the manner of ancient endowments, and the following passage js quoted 
by him as relating to this not inelegant Saxon curiosity. 

 Ulphus, the son of Thoraldus, governed the west part of Deira, and by 
reason of a difference likely to happen betwixt his eldest and his youngest 
sons, about his lordship and estates, when he was dead, he presently took this 
course to make them equal: he went without delay to York, and taking the 
horn with him, wherein he was wont to drink, he filled it with wine, and 
kneeling before the altar, bestowed upon God and the blessed St, Peter, all 
his lands, tenements, &c. , 
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The windows at this end of the church are of unrivalled beau- 
ty and magnitude, being seventy-five feet high, and divided inte 
two hundred compartments, which are filled with various repre- 
sentations of the Supreme Being, of monarchs, mitred priests, 
and various events recorded in Jewish and Christian theology. — 

The small value placed on labour about the era of its establish- 
ment may enable us in some measure to account for the erection 
of such a stupendous and highly finished structure as that which 
I have been describing —When the magnificent and gigantic win- 
dows at the east end of the church were begun about the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, four shillings a week was 
paid to the glazier for his work; and he contracted to finish it in 
three years. 

The other windows of the choir, and especially those of the 
small transepts, furnish beautiful and interesting objects of art and 
curiosity:—but all these made aless permanent impression on my 
mind, than the lofty and acutely pointed arches,—supported by 
tall and slender pillars,—producing altogether such grandeur of 
appearance as it is impossible to describe, and affecting the mind 
with peculiarly reverential feelings. 

Immediately adjacent to the north transept is the chapter- 
house,——an octagon building sixty-three feet in diameter, and in 
height to the centre of the roof, sixty-seven feet ten inches. With- 
out a single pillar to support the superincumbent weight, it alto- 
gether depends upon the ingenious workmanship above. 

Before I leave this part of my narrative, it may not be unin- 
teresting to say a few words on the antiquity of this building. 

At different periods, between the year 1069 (when the North- 
umbrians aided by the Danes who revolted from the Norman con- 
queror) and 1227, the cathedral was successively rebuilt and de- 
stroyed. About the latter period, Walter Grey (whose tomb will 
interest the visitor for its design and workmanship) erected the 
south end of the cross aisle, or south transept. The north tran- 
sept was completed in the forty-fifth year of the reign of Henry 
III. Thus, at different periods, through a succession of nearly 
three centuries, aided by the powerful zeal of several eminent 
prelates, was this magnificent structure begun and finished. _ 
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To the antiquarian it will afford an interesting specimen of the 
state and progress of Norman architecture; and from all who have 
’ a fondness for sublimity, beauty, and grandeur, it will continue to 
elicit praise and admiration, while a taste for these qualities are 
inherent in the mind. 

By the devotee it will be regarded as a most splendid monu- 
ment of the piety of former ages; and while I cannot refrain from 
blending with the religious zeal of those times, a considerable 
portion of bigotry and superstition, still, the building, dedicated 
as it is, to holy purposes, must, abstracted from this consideration, 
command a reverence for its vast size, style, antiquity, magnifi- 
cence, and from its being the sacred depository of the remains of 
distinguished men. 

At each visit to this holy temple, I felt renewed pleasure, and 
upon entering within the threshold, my soul was elevated to the 
adoration of that Being to whose service it is consecrated. 

The following are its principal dimensions. 


Length from east to west : , 524 feet 
the west door to the choir. 264 
of the cross aisles from north to south 222 
Height of the lantern tower or steeple... 235 


Savannah, May 1814. 


ON EARTHQUAKES—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Philadelphia, June 1812. 
Mr. O.LpscHooL, 

Tue two elegant and interesting essays “ upon 
the influence of comets” and “ upon earthquakes” published in 
your miscellany in March and May last, display so much histori- 
cal research and philosophic acquirement, as to entitle them with 
justice to be ranked in the first class of scientific productions. 
The former, if it does not entirely establish the fact that earth- 
quakes are frequently produced by the approximation of comets 
to the terrestrial orb which we inhabit, at least renders the suppo- 
sition in the highest degree probable; for if it be proved by a te- 
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currence to history, that the appearance of almost every comet, 
recorded within nineteen hundred and fifty years, has been accom- 
panied by earthquakes, it will scarcely be asserted that the hypo- 
thesis is founded upon an irrational philosophy. 

The frequency of earthquakes in America within the last six 
months, during and immediately after the visit of a brilliant comet, 
will doubtless at a future day be adduced by philosophers, as ad- 
ditional testimony in support of the theory here alluded to. The 
late very disastrous occurrence too at Carraccas and Laguira, 
where thousands of people have been buried in the ruins of their 
houses, will render the subject interesting; and it is doing but an 
act of justice to those who will succeed us, to communicate to 
them, as far as we have means in our power, all the information 
relative to these extraordinary convulsions of nature, of which we 
are possessed. The small portion towards the general stock of 
intelligence upon the effects of earthquakes, which the writer of 
this article can offer, was derived during a visit in the course of 
the past winter, at Charleston, where the shocks were more vio- 
lent and frequent than at any other place in the Atlantic States. 
The accounts published at various times in the gazettes, were 
most of them irregular sketches, and as the public had in several 
instances been grossly deceived by false and exaggerated state- 
ments, no correct opinion was to be formed. I have endeavoured 








in the following pages to collect together circumstantial accounts 


of the several shocks which I experienced, founded upon my 
own observations and those of persons whose testimony was enti- 
tled to credit. 

On my arrival at Charleston in the latter end of December 
last, the earthquake which had taken place at 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 16th of that month, was still the general subject 
of conversation. It was stated to have been so severe as to awa- 
ken most of the inhabitants, by the motion of their beds, and as it 
was the first which had been sensibly felt, having been preceded 
by a very slight shock, scarcely one person in a family knew what 
occasioned their disturbance. Some of those who described to 
me their first impressions when aroused from their slumbers, sta- 
ted that they imagined some person to be under their bed raising 
it up. Others supposed a man at the bed side pulling it to and 
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fro, and it was not until after getting out of bed, that many of 
them discovered the error of their conjectures—On the same 
day two or three other slight shocks were perceived. 

The terror and dismay excited by this novel visitation had en- 
tirely subsided, when at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 23d of 
J anuary, a shock, generally admitted to be of equal or greater vio- 
lence than the one above noticed, renewed the alarm. I was ina 
chamber on the second floor of a three story brick house, and at 
the time was in the act of brushing my coat, which had been placed 
for the purpose on the back of a chair. For about half a minute I 
felt a motion like that of a ship when she receives a sudden jar 
from the attack of a furious wave, and found it somewhat difficult 
to keep my feet. As I had not the most distant idea of this sen- 
sation being produced by an earthquake, I attributed it to a giddi- 
ness in my head, which I supposed had been occasioned by stoop- 
ing. At the same time, the handle of the chamber door, which 
was one of the common brass rings, rattled as though some child 
on the outside was endeavouring to open the door, and to that 
cause I ascribed the noise it made. I advanced hastily to the door 
to see who it was, and upon opening it met the lady of the house, 





who, with a countenance expressive of extreme alarm, asked me 
if I did not feel the house shake? The vibration had not yet ceased, 
and I then first perceived the awful truth, and hastened down 
stairs where I found some of the ladies of the family in tears. 
They informed me that they first discovered the motion of the 
house, by the uneasiness of some beads which one of them had 
m a small drawer upon her lap, and which rolled backwards and 
forwards several times, before they ascertained the cause. They 
also perceived it by the jingling of glasses upon the sideboard, 
and the motion of the chairs on which they sate. One person in 
the house was affected with a nausea, and another as well as my- 
self, with a slight pain in the head resembling that which accom- 
panies sea-sickness. A servant in the third story of the house 
was so terrified atthe rattling of a screen, for which she could 
assign no visible cause, as to run down stairs with great precipi- 
tation. 

The direction of the shock I could not discover, but it was 
generally supposed to have been from east to west. Its duration 
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must have been near if not quite a minute, and it was not accom- 
panied with any noise. The morning was cold and damp, the 
wind having previously blown from a north-easterly direction. It 
was cloudy but not so much so, as to prevent the sun from mak- 
ing an occasional appearance, and at the time of the shock, it was 
perfectly calm. This earthquake was not felt, at least not gene- 
rally, by those who were walking in the streets, but by almost all 
persons who were in houses, and even by negroes in the country 
who were sitting onthe ground. It was perceived on board of 
ships at the wharves, as if they were jarring against the logs, but 
I did not hear of its being discovered on board of ships at anchor. 
The lofty steeple of St. Michael’s church was plainly seen to vi- 
brate. The clock of St. Philip’s church was stopped, as were 
most of the common house clocks, the pendulums of which beat 
with violence against their cases. The fences and pumps in the 
streets were seen to move—trees to shake—pidgeon boxes erect- 
ed upon high posts to rock, whilst their tenants being tossed about 
in their habitations, flew about the town in affrighted flocks, with 
the most evident symptoms of alarm. Wooden houses, of which 
a considerable portion of the best buildings in Charleston consist, 
cracked at almost every joint, producing a noise very similar to 
the creaking made by a cargo on board of a ship at sea when ve- 
hemently rolled. The joists and beams of some brick buildings 
also made considerable noise, and appeared to be violently strain- 
ed: no visible damage however was done. A report was, for a 
short time circulated, that the walls of two or three houses had 
been cracked, and that the pavements in some places had been 
broken; but we believe that neither of these assertions were true. 
All bodies suspended from the ceilings of houses and stores, were 
in a state of rapid oscillation, as were also pictures and looking- 
glasses upon the walls. Water in basins and buckets was made 
to wash over their sides, and an uneasiness of the stomach was a 


sensation pretty extensively experienced. 

But the effects of this appalling and terrifying visitation, were 
visible in the countenances and manners of the inhabitants. A 
general impression of gloom pervaded the city. Many ladies were 
so alarmed as to be thrown into hysterics—some went to bed in- 
disposed—most of them shed tears—and all felt the influence of 
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the most distressing dismay. All disposition for gayety and dissi- 
pation was suspended, while dances and theatrical amusements, 
(upon which latter fhe unhappy conflagration at Richmond had 
already considerable. influence) were almost entirely abandoned. 
The subjects of discourse in company, were almost exclusively 
confined to the appearances of surrounding objects, which were 
presented to individuals at the time of the shock, and every repe- 
tition of a tale, seemed to render the gloom more perceptible. 

But this solemn sadness began gradually to wear off, and the 
people were in hopes that their fears would not again be excited by | 
the terrific apprehension of being swallowed up in the earth, or 
crushed beneath the weight of their massy edifices. They were 
however disappointed. At about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the fifth of February, a slight shock was partially perceived. In 
the course of the sixth, it was stated that a tremulous motion of 
the earth, had been experienced several times on that day, by a 
clerk in one of the banks whilst writing, and by a watchmaker who 
was obliged at the time to desist from some nice work at which 
he was employed. 

On the morning of the seventh, at about seven minutes before 
four o’clock, I was awakened from sleep by a violent agitation of 
my bed, which appeared to be as severe as if two men one on each 
side were jerking the bedstead with rapid motion. I instantly knew 
it to be an earthquake, as I could feel the house rock very percepti- 
bly. I was in the same chamber wherein I experienced the 
shock of twenty-third January. The handles of a bureau in the 
room, rattled as loud and forcibly as if a number of persons were 
trying how much noise they could make with them. The door of the 
chamber creaked on its hinges, and the handle of the lock shook | 
with quick motion. The curtains of the bed shivered, whilst the 
cornices of the bedstead rattled backwards and forwards. This 


shock continued two or three minuées, and the vibration in all about 
seven. By the noise of the handles of the bureau, I could per- 
ceive that the motion was not equable but extremely irregular. 
At one moment it was rapid and violent; it would then gradually 
subside into a gentle vibration, then increase with additional force, 
as if operating by sudden jerks, but throughout, the sensation which 
1 experienced, was similar to that of swinging. During its con- 
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tinuance I heard no noise, except from the objects in the room, 
although it was said by some, to have been accompanied by a sound 
like distant thunder. The weather was very similar to that of 
twenty-third of January, cold, damp, cloudy and calm. 

This earthquake was considered by far the most violent of any 
that had yet taken place, and its direction was thought to have been, 
like that which I first experienced, from east to west. From the 
motion of my bed, my impression was, that it was from north to 
south, and this supposition was strengthened by the circumstance 
of the bureau, the handles of which so violently rattled up and 


‘down, being on the south side of the room. Perhaps the direc- 


tion was in a medium between both. The effects produced by it 
were similar, though more forcible in degree, to those described 
as attending that of twenty-third of January, with this addition, 
that house bells were caused to ring. The watchman stationed 
in the steeple of St. Michael’s church, to ascertain the direction 
of fires when they occur, was so terrified at the powerful vibra- 
tion which he experienced, that after calling to the soldiers at the 
guard-house below, that the steeple was falling, he rushed down 
the stairs with the greatest precipitation. In this instance, how- 
ever, he knew that an earthquake was the cause of his alarm, 
which was not the case on the sixteenth of December, when a si- 
milar occurrence took place. The motion, in all the instances 
which I heard related, was greater in the upper than in the lower 
stories of houses, insomuch that many individuals removed their 
beds into their parlours, whilst others who had wooden buildings 
adjacent to their brick dwellings, transferred their lodgings to the 
former, to avoid being buried under a mass of bricks, in case their 
houses should be overturned. 

On the evening of the seventh of February, at about twenty mi- 
nutes before nine o’clock, I was seated at a supper table, when a 
slight though distinct shock took piace. Its duration was suppos- 
ed to have been near halfa minute, and was perceived by the mo- 
tion of the liquor in the glasses, and by a singular sensation which I 
discovered in almost every instance to be attendant upon an earth- 
quake. At about eleven o’clock of the same night, another shock 
occurred little inferior, in my opinion, to that of twenty-third of 
January. I was in bed and sensibly perceived its motion, and also 
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heard some of the furniture in the room rattle. Its duration was 
probably near a minute, and it was accompanied by several sharp 
flashes of lightning, which I distinctly saw.” A noise like the 
rushing of wind was said to have aftended it, but this I do not re- 
collect to have heard. ‘The sky had been during the evening ob- 
scured by heavy clouds, but stars were occasionally visible. The 
weatner was calm, and the breaking of the sea upon the bar, was 
heard unusually loud. 

In the course of the eighth, one or two tremulous motions, not 
forcible enough to entitle them to the appellation of shocks, were 
said to have been perceived. This continued repetition of the most 
terrific sensation, which the powers of nature are capable of ex- 
citing, produced a general consternation. Strangers made arrange- 
ments for immediate departure, and vessels were hastily despatched. 
So deep an impression was made upon the minds of the people, most 
of whom apprehended very serious results, that many of the cler- 
gy took advantage of the moment, as highly favourable for the in- 
culcation of religious duties, and accordingly adopted the warn- 
ing menaces of earthquakes as the subject of their discourses de- 
livered on Sunday the 9th. I attended on that day at St. Michael’s 
church, where a very interesting sermon was pronounced by the 
rev. Mr. Dehon. His text was from Isaiah (xxix chap. 6 verse.) 
in these words. “ Thou shalt be visited of the Lord of Hosts with 
thunder, and with earthquake, and great noise, with storm and 
tempest, and the flame of devouring fire!’ To those who are ac- 
quainted with the several disastrous calamities which have befal- 
len the city of Charleston, this expressive passage will be ac- 
knowledged as remarkably appropriate. A very violent thunder 
storm, preceded only two or three nights by one of the deepest 
falls of snow known for years in that climate, occurred in the latter 
end of January. Earthquakes as we have shown, were frequent. A 
tempest or tornado in September preceding, had destroyed, with 
several lives, a great part of the city, anda fire in October 1810, 
had reduced to ashes three hundred houses. During the service 
I perceived one of the tassels of the pulpit, and the door of the 
pew, gently vibrate. Supposing this to be the effect of an carth- 
quake, which was but partially noticed, I ascertained the hour, 

which corresponded with the time at which two ladies of the fa- 
mily at another church distinctly felt a shock 
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In the afternoon of the same day I visited the bridge which is 
situated on Ashley river about a mile from the city: It was re- 
ported to have been injured by the earthquakes; but this account 
was ascertained to be rene | although during the severe shocks, 
it made considerable creaking as if vehemently strained. The toll 
collector informed me, that he had that day distinctly felt two or 
three shocks. 

On the afternoon of the 10th, and at twenty-four minutes after 
six in the morning of the 11th, two slight shocks were said to 
have taken place, but I discovered neither of them. On the latter 
day I left Charleston, strongly impressed with the belief, that 
during the preceding six days, the earth had been almost conti- 
nually agitated with a slight tremulous motion. Some individuals 
had the curiosity to suspend small bodies by strings in situations 
not exposed to the influence of the air, and they were said to have 
been almost continually in motion. After my departure from 
Charleston, several other slight shocks occurred. ‘The dismay 
produced by these repeated threatnings, was of so serious a cha- 
racter, that a meeting of clergy and laity was in a few days after 
convened, which resulted in recommending a day to be set apart 
for fasting, humiliation and prayer to God, that he would aveet 
the calamity which seemed to be impending over their city. The 
day was accordingly appointed and devoted to religious exercises. 

When it is recollected that these earthquakes overturned no 
houses by their motion, it is readily concluded, that however 
alarming may have been their effects, their violence was trivial, 
otherwise they would have prostrated steeples, and other elevated 
edifices. To this it may be replied that a motion though conside- 
rable, if regular and systematic may be harmless in its consequen- 
ces. The truth of this may be thus exemplified: A man can take 
in his hand a bucket of water which he may move like a pendulum 
even to a horizontal position, without displacing a drop of the 
water. A balance-master can prevent from falling and preserve 
in an upright position, objects which he may suffer to lean many 


degrees from a perpendicular. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE ADVERSARIA NO. XIII. 


Mary QUEEN or Scots.—Most of my readers are familiar 
with the mournful story of the misfortunes of this lovely queen. 
She was released* from her confinement on an island in Loch Le- 
ven, whose waters are immortalized in the song of Michael Bruce 
by George Douglass—a youth of eighteen. In the Scotch tour of 
Mr. Gilpin, the intrepidity and the success of this gallant lover are 
represented in a beautiful allegory. ) 

But neither the walls of Loch Leven castle, says the traveller, 
nor the lake which surrounded it, were barriers against love. Ma- 
ry had those bewitching charms, which always raised her friends. 
She wore a cestus; and might be said to number among her con- 
stant attendants the god of Love himself. His ready wit restored 
her liberty. Time and place were obedient to his will. His con- 
trivance laid the plan. His address secured the keys; and his ac- 
tivity provided the bark, to which he led her; with his own hand 
carrying the torch, to guide her footsteps through the darkness of 
the night.—Confusion ran through the castle. Hasty lights were 
seen passing and repassing at every window; and traversing the 
island inall directions. The laughing god, the meanwhile, riding at 
the poop, with one hand held the helm, and with the other waved 
his torch in triumph round his head. The boat soon made the 
shore, and landed the lovely queen in a port of security; where 
loyalty and friendship waited to receive her. 


Dr. Jounson.—The student of belles lettres derives a pecu- 


liar pleasure from considering the great variations that our style 


has undergone, which is effected by a comparison between those 
authors who have been most celebrated in the different zras of 
English literature. Among these Johnson stands preeminent. No 
man has contributed so much to the improvement of our style. 
He is a great master of a new school, who has had many imita- 
tors, but few scholars. Hawkesworth’s manner approaches near- 


er to his than that of any other author. 


* On the fight of the Ind May, 1568- 
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Johnson’s style varied the style of English prose in the form 
of its phrases, in the construction of sentences, and in the diction. 
Of the changes of phraseology, the principal is the substitution 
of the substantive expressing the quality in the abstract, for the 
adjective expressing it in the concrete, or the verbal substitute 
for the verb itself: by placing the oblique case at the beginning, 
and introducing between it and the verb by which it is governed 
some qualifying.circumstances, and by crowding together at the 
end of his sentences, a number of phrases, similarly constructed. 
It is by this nice selection and correct use of words, that he is 


eminently distinguished, and the English language principally bene- 


fitted. His introduction of exotic words has long been a theme of 
criticism for “ unfrocked grammarians,” and sometimes by scholars 
whose learning should have prevented them from joining in such 
objections. Among others, Mr. Kett, in “ Elements of General 
Science,” has described the peculiar abilities of some of our 
principal authors with much taste, and, in general, has assigned 


to each his proper grade in the ranks of literature with conside- 


rable accuracy. But he has made a remark upon Johnson, which 
shall not pass unnoticed, since it is either made with great bold- 
ness, or great carelessness. ns} 

“ Our literature indeed boasts a new zra from the publication 
of Johnson’s works: many of his words are rarely to be met with 
in former writers, and some of them are purely of his own fabri- 


cation.” 
Upon this remark he makes the following note in the margin 


of the page. 

“ Resuscitation, orbity, volant, fatuity, divaricate, asinine, vul- 
nerary, empyreumatical, papilionaceous, obtund, disruption, sen- 
sory, cremation, horticulture, germination, decussation, eximious, 
&c. If these words be not peculiarly Johnson’s, I know not where 
they are to be found.” 

Now if Mr. Kett had been as caufious as he should have been, 
not to censure where it was not strictly merited, he might have 
learnt by consulting Jounson’s Dictionary, that all these words 
are justfied by the authorities of Pope, Bacon, Quincey, Wilkins, 
Milton, &c. except horticulture, whichamay be found in Tusser’s 
Husbandry—eximious in Lodge’s Letters, and cremativn, which I 
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must honestly confess I know not where to find at this moment— 
though I have no doubt that its existence can be proved, without 
calling upon Johnson, to enter into recognizance before the guar- 
dians of language for its support. This much may be affirmed 
for the present, that it may boast of Pliny in the line of its ances- 
try. We all know that Johnson said he never made but one word. 
Let us hear no more, then, of his pedantry and affectation. It is 
a remark which no scholar should make. 

Lapy Jane Gray—The following anecdote of lady Jane 
Gray is related by Roger Ascham, the learned preceptor of Queen 
Elizabeth. It furnishes a curious picture of the discipline of that 
period, when all power that was lawful was obeyed. Whether 
the love of literature or the dread of severity had most influence 
on the mind of the fair scholar, I leave to others to determine. 

Before I went into Germany, I came to Broxgate in Leices- 
tershire, to take my leave of that noble lady Jane Gray, te whom 
I was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the duke and 
dutchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber, reading 
Phedo Platonis in Greek, and that with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace. After salutation 
and duty done, with some other talk, I asked her, why she should 
lose such pastime in the park? Smiling she answered me; 

“] wist, all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that plea- 
sure that I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, they never felt what 
true pleasure meant.” And how came you, Madam, guoth J, to 
this deep knowledge of pleasure? and what did chiefly allure you 
into it, seeing not many women, but very few men have attain- 
ed thereunto? | 

“T will tell you, gwoth she, and tell you atruth which perchance 
you may marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God 
gave me, is, that he sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so 
gentle a school-master. For whenI am in presence of either 
father or mother; whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, 
eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing 
any thing else; I must do it as it were, in such weigat, measure, 
and number, even so perfectly, as God made the world; or else I 
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am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea presently some- 
times with pinches, nips, bobs, and other ways (which I will not 
name for the honour I bear them) so without measure misorder- 
ed, that I think myself in Hell, till time come that I must to Mr. 
Elmer; who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair 
allurements to learning, that I think all the time nothing, while I 
am with him. And when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, 
because whatsoever I do else, but learning, is full of grief, trou- 
ble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. And thus my book hath 
been so much my pleasure, and more, that in respect of it, all 
other pleasure in very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me.” 

I remember this talk gladly, continues master Ascham, both 
because it is so worthy of memory, and because also it was the 
last talk that ever I had, and the last time that ever I saw that no- 
ble and worthy lady. 

Ina letter to his friend Sturmius, he thus speaks of this inter- 
view: Statim admissus sum in cubiculum: inveni nobilem 
puellam, Dii boni! legentem Grecé Phedonem Platonis; quem 
sic intelligit, ut mihi ipsi summam admirationem injiceret. Sic 
loquitur, et scribit Grecé, ut vera referenti vix fides adhiberi pos- 
sit. Nacta est preceptorem Joannem Elmarum, utriusq; linguz 
valdé peritum; propter humanitatem, prudentiam, usum, rectam 
religionem, et alia multa rectissime amicitiz vincula, mihi con- 
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Wine.—Bacchylides has sung the praises of the grape in a 
manner not unworthy the lyre of Anacreon or the muse of Moore 
The following is a translation of one of his fragmente. 


When the rosy bowl we drain, 
Gentle love begins to reign: 
Hope, to human hearts benign, 
Mingles in the friendly wine, 
And with pleasing visions fair 
Sweetly diss.pates our care. 
Warm with wine we win renown, 
Conquer hosts, or storm a town, 
Reign the mighty lords of all, 
And in fancy rule the ball, 
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Then our villas charm the sight, 
All with gold and ivory bright; 
Ships with cora from Egypt come, 
Bearing foreign treasures home: 
Thus each bliss that fills the soul, 
Flows luxuriant from the bowl. 


Op EnGuiisn Porrry.—In the year 1600, a collection was 
published, in London, under the title “ English Parnassus: or 
the choysest flowers of our modern poets, with their poeticall 
comparisons. Descriptions of Bewties, Personages, Castles, Pal- 
laces, Mountaines, Groves, Seas, Springs, Rivers, &c. Whereunto 
are annexed other various discourses, both pleasant and profitable.” 

It has of late years been the business of some men in England 
to collect all the old poetry which has been stranded in the stream 
of time: and the bibliomania has been carried so far, that they 
actually reprint some of these works, in imitation of the paper 
and typography of the original edition. This is absurd, though 
the preservation of old books is not to be condemned. Some 
traits of manners, some memorials of temperary sentiment, some 
forms of expression, some records of departed merit, which should 
not entirely perish, are sure to be preserved in them. It is high- 
ly instructive to observe in such collections as this, those who 
have for ages been left behind on shoals, silent and forgotten, by 
the side of others who are still borne forward by the increasing 
impulse of the gale of Fame! by comparing them, we are enabled 
to appreciate the qualities by which a lasting reputation is secured. 
In the Dedication the editor thus predicts the immortality of the 


flowers of this Parnassus. 
To the Right Worshipful Sir Thomas Mounson, Kt. 


Ene.isa Macenas, Bounty’s elder brother, 

The spreading wing whereby my fortune flies; 
Unto thy wit, and virtues, and none other, 
I consecrate these sacred poesies; 

Which, whilst they live, as they must live forever, 
Shall give thy honour life, and let men know, 
That those, to succour virtue who persever, 
Shall conquer Time and Lethe’s overflow. 
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I pick’d these flowers of Learning from their stem, 
Whose heavenly wits and golden pens have chac’d 
Dull ignorance that long affronted them: 
In view of whose great bodies thou art plac’d, 
That whilst their wisdoms in these writings flourish 
Thy fame may live, whose wealth doth wisdom nourish.* 


Your worship’s humbly 
at command, 
R. A. 


As the fraternity of Reviewers was unknown in those days, 
the boldness of the tone in which he addresses himself, need not 


surprise us. 


To the Reader. 


T hang no ivy out to sell my wine; 
The nectar of good wits will sell itself; 
I fear not, what detraction can define; 

I sail secure from Envy’s scorn or shelf. 


I set my picture out to each man’s view, 

Lim’d with those colours, and so cunning arts, 

Tha. like the Phenix will their age renew, 

And conquer Envy by their good deserts. 
If any cobler carp above his shoe, 

I rather pity than repine his action, 
For ignorance still maketh much ado, 

And wisdom loves that, which offends detraction. 
Go fearless forth my book; Hate cannot harm thee, 
Apollo bred thee, and the Muses arm thee. 


Thomas Watson, p. 393, thus describes a beauty. 


Her yellow locks exceed the beaten gold, 
Her sparkling eyes in heaven a place deserve; 
Her forehead high and fair, of comcly mould; 
Her words are musical, of silver sound; 
Her witso sharp, as like can scarce be found. 
Each eyebrow hangs like Iris in the skies; 
Her eagle’s nose is straight, of stately frame; 
On either cheek a rose and lily lies; 
Her breath is sweet perfume,.or holy flame: 
Her lips more red than any coral stone; 
Her neck more white than aged swans that moan; 


* The Spelling Modernized. 
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Her breast transparent is, like chrystal rock; 
Her fingers long, fit for Apollo’s lute; 

Her slippers such as Momus dare not mock; 
Her virtues are so great as make me mute. 


The following is a speciméen of the strange attempt at English 
hexameters, extracted from Abraham Fraunce. 


Of Trees and Herbs. 


Myrtles due to Venus, green laurel due to Apollo, 
Corn to the lady Ceres, ripe grapes to the young merry Bacchus, 
Poplar unto Alcides, and olives unto Minerva. 
Gentle Amaranthus, thou fairest flower of a thousand 
Shalt be Love’s flower henceforth, though thou cam’st from a bleeding, 
Yet blood shalt thou stanch, this gift will 1 give thee forever. 


Silence. 
Dumb Silence, sworn attendant on black night, 
Thou that hast power to close up Murmur’s jaw; 
To stop the barking of the watchful hound, 
And charm the gaggling of those waking fowl, 


That sav’d Jove’s capitol, mild Queen of rest! 
Thomas Dekkar 


War.—The following animated passage is a translation from 
the treatise of St. Chrysostom on the Priesthood. 

Imagine that you behold before you a stupendous host of infan- 
try, and cavalry, and naval warriors: the sea is obscured by the 
number of the vessels; the multitude of the plains, and the sum- 
mit of the mountains, is covered with the phalanxes of horse and 


foot. The brazen arms glitter in the sun, and to his refulgent. 


blaze the helmets and the shields oppose their lustre. The clashing 
of the spears, and the neighing of the horses, is raised to the cano- 
py of heaven; the bosom of the sea-is darkened, no. earth appears, 
but wherever the eye is turned, there is one wide world of brass 
and iron. An adverse host, fierce in demeanour and terrible in 
strength, is drawn up in array against them: every thing is pre- 
pared: the battle is on the eve of its commencement. Bend your 
footsteps to the adjoining hamlet, and singling out a peasant boy, 
ene reared in the bosom of the mountains, and ignorant of every 
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thing, save only his rural flageolet and shepherd’s crook, invest 
him with burnished arms, conduct him through the camp and ini- 
tiate him in the horrors of the scene. Let him gaze on the cohorts 
and their leaders; on the bowmen, the slingers, the prefects, the 
generats, the infantry, the cavalry, the darters of the javelin, the 
galleys and their commanders, the close-wedged troops, and the 
engines of destruction deposited in the ships. Point out to him the 
marshalled hosts of the opposing enemy, their grim and frowning 
visages, the tremendous nature of their warfare, and their count- 
less numbers; the declivities, and the precipices, and the inequali- 
ties of the mountains. Point out to him horses flying, as it were 
by magic, and warriors carried through the air, and explain the 
nature and effect of the enchantment. Next recount the calami- 
ties of war. Let him figure to himself the clouds of darts, the 
showers of arrows, the obscurity in the air, the increasing gloom, 
the terrific night, which is caused by the missile weapons, whose 
density intercepts the sun-beam; the dust in concert with the dark- 
ness rendering the eye-sight eneffectual, inundations of blood, the 
cries of the fallen, the shouts of the triumphant, the mountains of 
the dead, chariots bathed in blood, horses and their riders over- 
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thrown by the multitude of obstructing corses; the earth teeming 


with indiscriminate desolation; clotted gore, shattered armour, splin- 
tered javelins, the hoofs of horses and the heads of men together 
prostrate: here are seen an arm, and a chariot-wheel; there the 
greaves of a warrior, and a breast transfixed; brains sticking to a 
sword, the fragment of a spear with an eye upon its point. Fail 
not to describe the naval conflict; some of the ships blazing in 
the midst of the waters, while others are swallowed by the deep; 
the roaring of the waves, the clamour of the mariners, the tumult 
of the soldiery, a deluge of blood confederated with ocean’s foam, 
and in one mingled torrent desolating the vessels: of the dead 
bocies, some are strewn upon the beaches, some buried in the 
main, some floating on the surface, some dashed with violence on 
the shore, and others are whirled around by the billowy surge, im- 
peding the progress of the ships. 
Baltimore. I. E. H.. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A CURIOUS CRITICISM ON GOLDSMITA’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


We concur most fully with our learned correspondent in the justness and 
excellence of his rural criticism. It is a composition marked by a clear and 
strong manifestation of taste and judgment, correct observation and sound 
reasoning. However much the broad admirers of Dr. Goldsmith may be in- 
clined to.censure it fur daring to arraign the perfection of their idol, and that in 
relation to his most popular production, the critical judges of truth, and the lov- 
ers ofnature, as she is, not as poets may choose to represent her, will receive it as 
an article of sterling merit. It is by such efforts of mind alone that 4 just 
standard of literary excellence can be ultimately erected. Notwithstanding 
the witchery of its sentiments and the unparalleled sweetness and harmony 
of its yersification, the Deserted Village is among the most visionary poertis 
in the English language. = Ep. 


Mr. OLpscnooL, 

AmusrinG myself, a few days ago, with looking over some tat- 
tered fragments of books which lay, with other lumber, in an old 
box in my garret, I by the mcerest accident encountered a piece of 
composition which struck me, and I dare say it will you, too, and 
the readers of the Port Folio, as one of the most extraordinary 
anomalies in literature that can be imagined. What think you, 
Mr. Editor, of a critique upon poetry, and an excellent one too, 
in a Treatise on Agriculture?—The singularity of the thing in- 
duced me to examine it, and the value of the criticism upon exa- 
mination, secured my attention to the end of it—Having careful- 
ly read it a second time, I thought that such a morsel of sensible, 
elegant and original composition, ought not to be carried down by 
its surrounding clay into oblivion; and imagining that I could 


in no way better secure its preservation than by obtaining ita . 


place in the Port Folio, I resolved to put the parts together in 
the best manner I could, and transcribe the whole forthat purpose. 

You will perceive that it is not as a literary criticism alone the 
piece is valuablé: it contains some excellent moral, political, and 
economical observations, with some sarcastic wit. The piece 
criticised is Doctor Goldsmith’s “ Dresrrrep ViLLAGE,” many 
of the principles of which the author censures, though he concurs 
in the praise which all people who have read it bestow upon it as 
apoem. He joins with the Doctor in his declamation against 
Luxury, and particularly that species that exists in cities; and is 
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in concert with him against all such monopolizers of enormous 
farms as desolate a country, or even a village —Nevertheless he 
totally differs from the poet in the supposition that the desertion 
of villages is a proof of depopulation, but on the contrary main- 
tains, from general principles without regard to a few particular 
instances, that the desertion or destruction of villages, is so far 
from being a proof of the ruin of the country, or depopulation, 
that it is a certain proof of its improvement and increasing popu- 
lation. 

This seems a paradox.—To prove his assertion he first resorts 
to facts, which he says proves the general case a million of times 
better than the desolation of Auburn in the language of Gold- 
smith, put into the toothless mouth of 


‘** The sad historian of the pensive plain,” 
can prove the contrary proposition. 

The author then points to a place called Kirkleatham, the 
seat ofa Mr. Turner. “ Here,” says he, “ was a village suchas 
many are, yet to be seen in England and in Ireland, the seat of ig- 
norance, idleness and dirt.” 

“ This village” says our rural critic “ consisted of chiefly twe 
classes of inhabitants, viz. the higher who honoured themselves 
with the names of farmers, and the lower who called themselves 
Yabourers. The former, besides the other disadvantages under 
which they laboured felt several from their being crowded toge- 
ther ina village. Their farms lay disfersed and entangled, and 
in general, distant from their habitations, so that they had the 
greatest trouble and inconvenience in conveying the fruits of their 
lands home, and conveying their manure back to the lands, and 
moving their cattle from one place to the other. 

‘¢ But the present proprietor has, by composing farms of con- 
tiguous lands, given—I may say created, great advantages to eve- 
ry farmer. In the center of each farm he built convenient farm- 
houses, eut-houses, &c. so that the men and cattle go no idle 
steps, and are no longer tempted to suffer the manure to rot on 
the soil of the village rather than be at the expense and labour of 
removing it to a proper, but distant place. 

“ Labour will always be in demand in proportion to the excel- 
lence of the culture given to the land. Therefore the present la 
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bourers have more constant employment and better wages than 
they had before—and of course there will be more people provi- 
ded for; not to herd together in a dirty village, but to live sepa- 
rately and more coinfortably, in cottages placed on wastes near 
the farmers, from whom they receive employment and support, 
where their children and themselves being out of the way of bad 
example, grow up good members of society, and in their turn, 
masters and fathers of families. 

“From this just view of matters we may safely conclude that 
wherever we see one of the dirty, miserable old villages raise its 
loathsome head, there is no real improvement, no population go- 
ing forward—but that on the contrary the desertion of a village is 
the strongest presumption of improvement and population. 

“I cannot (continues our critic) finish my survey of a Dr- 
SERTED VILLAGE, without mentioning ove or two striking objects 
in it which Doctor Goldsmith, to answer the purpose of his paint- 
ing at all, should instead of bringing them full to the eye, have 
hid under a group of trees—they are indeed very different, nay 
opposite objects, viz. the ALEHOoUsE and the ParsonaGE House. 

“On the description of the former the Doctor has bestowed 
no less than two paragraphs and thirty-nine verses. He has in- 
deed, with the pencil of trve poetry, brushed it up so elegantly 
that we justly saw with Virgil— 

** Miratur novas fondes, et non sua Rens.” 


Such pictures ill suit the alehouses of villages in Old Eng- 
Jand; but be they as elegant as the Doctor pleases, alehouses in 
villages are the seats, the seminaries of every vice which can cor- 
rupt and ruin the people and render useless the church. There 
idleness, drunkenness, gaming, lewdness, cursing and profanation 
are professed and practised—-insomuch that one of the most desi- 
rable circumstances in a rural neighbourhood is to have no ale- 
house in its contiguity. Nothing renders so ineffectual as do 
those nuisances the labours of the master of the parsonage house, 
whose picture Goldsmith has delineated with much felicity, though 
he has added some features, the omission of which would have impro- 
ved the portrait. The encouraging of strolling beggars, is the encou- 
raging of vice and idleness, and it is no wonder if such ministers 
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of vice preach it up in the alehouse, if they are permitted to preach 
it over the parson’s fire. 

“ As I do not know of the desertion of a village that has not 
been the consequence of systematic improvement, I wonder Doc- 
tor Goldsmith did not depict the effects of such improvement on 
the clergyman’s mansion and lands. 

“ Why the schoolmaster’s noisy mansion too should fall in the 
general ruin of a Deserrep ViLLaGE I cannot see; for since 
such villages are deserted only that the country may be better in- 
habited in separate houses, the farmers, with their other improve- 
ments, will always carry on those of their children’s education; 
and as sister arts thrive best together, agriculture will require 
and pay well for skill in the practical mathematics and mecha- 
nics, and be reciprocally advanced by their advance. 

“ When I read Dr. Goldsmith’s exclamation, 

” The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 


Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds,” 





I cannot sufficiently express my wonder, that so good a descrip- 
tive poet should have forgot what Mr. Pope long ago so happily 
and justly expressed, viz. 

* Yet hence the poor are clothed, the poor are fed; 


Health for himself, and for his children bread 


9 





The labourer bears 

“ Evidently nothing can contribute so much ‘to the conveni- 
ence and comfort of the countryman, both farmer and labeurer, as 
the great man’s choice to make his environs smile, and to pro- 
mote a spirit of improvement throughout, which will reach to the 


boundary of his estate. 
“IT must not conclude without observing that it is really asto- 


nishing a man of Doctor Goldsmith’s genius and profound ac- 
quirements should be such a dupe to vulgar prejudice on the sub- 
ject of inclosing commons under proper regulations, as he evi- 
dently shows himself to be in the following lines: 


Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside 
To ’seape the pressure of contiguous pride? 
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If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide; 
And even the bare-worn common is denied.” 

“T have not quoted these lines only to show that Dr. Gold- 
smith has been duped by vulgar prejudices, but for a much bet- 
ter purpose, viz. to take occasion in humble prose to give an anti- 
dote against the alluring foison conveyed in this, his captivating 
hoetry. 

“ He asks, in a complaining strain, where Poverty with his 
fiock shall reside?—I will tell him. He may reside at the self- 
same spot, as he has hitherto, with only this difference, that he 
will become Plenty. 

“ While he drives his flock to a fenceless common, they must 
hick such @ scanty blade as will scarce allow them or their master 
to live. He ought not to wonder that the sons of wealth deny him 
leave to starve on a bare-worn common, which is none of his, and 
can do him no good. Ifhe will but be patient, he may soon see 
that these sons of wealth will, for their own sake, soon fence and 
divide this common, and allow him such terms that his flock and 
he may both thrive, and he find his particular good in that of the 
public. 

“ I cannot forbear smiling at the picture Dr. Goldsmith draws 
of England— 


= E’er her griefs began 





When every rood of ground maintain’d its man.” 


In all the calculations which are made of the number of men that 
England can maintain, we have nothing like this—four men to the 
acre. In what archives does he find this fact? In what happy. 
zra was England thus fofulous, and thus cultivated? It must 
surely have been in the heroic times of Arthur. It could not be 
from the happier climate of Ireland the Docter took his ideas and 
applied them to her less fertile sister England. Doctor Parnell, 
whose life he has written, gives no such favourable account of the 
culture of Ireland, as to corn, when he assures us that 


“ Half an acre’s crop was half a sheaf.” 


It is indeed no wonder that Doctor Goldsmith should talk of 
desertion, destruction and depopulation when he judges of plenty 
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by a standard to which our highest improvements in agriculture 
are by no means equal. 

“ His description of an Englishman, however, in that happy, 
(I had almost said fabulous) situation, is, however, rather curious: 

** For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave whai life requir’d, but gave no more. 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth.” 

That labour which was necessary to cultivate a rood of ground, 
must have been light indeed, as he must have been id/e almost all 
the time the crop was growing. And I am inclined to think that 
a theory which promises 

* Just what life requires, but no more,” 
that is, barely enough to retain body and soul in union, would, in 
practice, be found very liable, from a variety of causes and acci- 
dents, frequently not to give so much. 

In short, I cannot become so serious a convert to Doctor 
Goldsmith’s theory, as not to think that in our present state of im- 
provement, we may be much happier in general, if our people’s 
labour will produce them, in all human probability, considerably 
more than what will just sustain life, though their labour be not 
so very light; unless we can suppose that in cases of disappoint- 
ment by the ordinary means, men are to be supported by an extra- 
ordinary providence, by manna, &c. sent from heaven. 

“ Doctor Goldsmith’s declaration of his Jong nurs’d hofies to 
die at home, (at Auburn) at /ast, is very natural and very tender. 
But, surely if Auburn is become a deserted village in consequence 
of the general improvement of the country (and I can conceive no 
other reason to exist) the Doctor will find it a more agreeable re- 
treat on that very account; and, when he comes 


** Amidst the swains to show his book-learned skill,” 


If he has acquired a few more rational notions of just policy, he 
will not be the less agreeable, or less instructive companion.” 
Such, Mr. Editor, are the remarks of this agricultural critic, 
which will naturally remind those of your readers who have peru- 
sed Dr. Goldsmith’s poem, of what that ingenious bard has him- 
self observed in his dedication to it, that he had been assured by 
several of his best and wisest friends, and expected to be assured 
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so by his patrons too, that the depopulation he deplored was no 
where to be seen, and that the disorders he lamented were only to 
be found in his own imagination. C. R. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER. 


«“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” says Pope: a 
line which Goldsmith somewhere condemns as unworthy of the 
poet. But why it is so considered, I am ata loss to conceive. Does 
Goldsmith mean, that an honest man is a less noble work, for in- 
stance, than a world or a sun with a system of worlds revolving 
round him, and enlightened by him! Or, would he give to talents 
the superiority over virtue, which latter quality in its utmost ex- 
tent, must be intended by Pope in his epithet, honest? Or does he 
disapprove of the sentiment, as seeming to assign limits to Omni- 
potence? 

I cannot presume, that the critic would put a mere physical 
existence, however stupendous it might be, above the intellective, 
moral entity, man—man at least of the best mould. And admit- 
ting, that there are higher orders of being than the human, yet as 
that is the highest we are acquainted with or have any satisfactory 
knowledge of, the poet, speaking as a man, and addressing him- 
self to men, with a view of animating them to the attainment of the 
perfection of their nature, seems to me, to be quite correct in the 
sentiment he has uttered. It is, moreover, in consonance with 
the grand idea of Lucan, which makes virtue the highest sphere, 
and indeed essence of the Deity. 


Est que dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et celum, et virtus? 


Thus rendered by Rowe: 


Ts there a place that God would choose to love, 
Beyond this earth, the seas, yon heaven above, 
And virtuous minds the noblest throne for Jove? 
Doctor Franklin too, in the account he has given us of his life. 
finds fault with this couplet of the same poet: 
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Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


The Doctor would rather have it, 


Immodest words admit of this defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense. 


I am not struck with the propriety of the alteration. Pope would 
seem to say, that however ingenious might be the apology offered 
for the use of immodest words, and whatever wit might be con- 
nected with them, neither the apology nor the wit would be of any 
avail; since indecency is so intrinsically disgusting as to be atoned 
for by no set-off or counterpoise, and that the wery’ resort to it, is 
evidence of a want of sense and genius. The emendation propo- 
sed, appears to say no more; but it has an epigrammatic point in 
it, which Pope’s couplet wants. 


There is a mode of expression involving, when considered, an 
obvious grammatical error, which yet is to be met with in writers 
of the best reputation for correctness. Among others, it is to be 
found in Blackstone. The inaccuracy I allude to, consists in say- 
ing, these kind of things, for this kind of things. The pronoun 
agrees with kind and not things. Possibly, it might be urged, that 
kind is a noun of multitude, and therefore plural as well as singu- 
lar. Butthe plurality of such nouns, is never, I presume, marked 
by the demonstrative or acjective pronoun. It is only shown in 
the verb to which they are the nominative case, as in the common 
example of, turba ruunt. And sometimes also, as I find, on look- 
ing into Murray’s Grammar, by the relatives, they, them, their, 


et 


Rowe the poet, seems to have justly appreciated the eloquence 
of the book of Job, having, in his Fair Penitent, closely imitated the 
following passage, which is found in the 7th and 8th verses of 


the third chapter. 
“ Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein. 


Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark; let it look for light. 
but have none; neither let it see the dawning of the day.” 
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Calista says, 


Let that night, 
That guilty night,.be blotted from the year; 
Let not the voice of mirth or music know it; 
Let it be dark and desolate, no stars 
To glitter o’er it; let it wish for light, 
Yet want it still, and vainly wait the dawn;— 


I never remember in my reading, to have received a stronger 
impression of the sublime, than from Voltaire’s representation, 
in his essay on epic poetry, of that enormous fantom or appari- 
tion which the bold imagination of Camoens has conjured up from 
the deep, and depicted as standing sentinel in a mantle of clouds, 


before the Promontary of Tempests; now called, the Cape of . 


Good Hope. With the superaddition of immense magnitude, it 
has those properties of terrific obscurity, which Burke ascribes 
to Milton’s death, 


That other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none.—— 


Lest any of its force might be evaporated by translation, I give 
the passage in that language, through whose medium the effect 
I speak of, was conveyed. “ Lorsque la flotte est préte a doubler 
le Cap de Bonne Espérance, appellé alors le Promontoire des 
temp¢étes, on appercoit tout 4 coup un formidable objet. C’est 
un fantome qui s’eleve du fond de la mer, sa téte touche aux 
nues, les tempctes, les vents, les tonnerres sont autour de lui; ses 
bras s’étendent au loin sur la surface des eaux: Ce monstre, ou 
ce Dieu, est le gardien de cet océan dont aucun vaisseau n’avoit 
encore fendu les flots; il menace la flotte, il se plaint de l’audace 
des Portugais qui viennent lui disputer l’empire de ces mers, et 
il leur annonce toutes les calamités qu’ils doivent essuyer dans 
leur entreprise. 

How Mr. Mickle has handled this description in his version 
of the Lusiad, I do not know, having never seen the work. 


The Pygmalion of J. J. Rousseau, which he entitles a Lyrick 
scene, may be considered as a no less bold than successful effort 
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of genius. Who but one conscious of the magic power of elo- 
quence, could flatter himself with being able to impart the smal- 
lest degree of interest, at the present day, to so antique a tale; so 
wild and extravagant a fiction, as that of a man falling in love with 
an image of his own creation! Yet, this has been undertaken, and 
to my conception, performed by Rousseau: and that with no other 
means than those of an impassioned, enthusiastic soliloquy, with 
judicious scenic accompaniments. Though it would neither com- 
port with the limits of these notes, nor the plan, probably of the 
magazine, which indulges them with its pages, to give the piece 
entire, perhaps a few of the introductory passages, may be deem- 
ed admissible, at a time, when the cultivation of the fine arts, 
which are the soul of this singular drama, is so much an object 
of attention. 

‘‘(The theatre represents a sculptor’s shop. On the sides, 
are blocks of marble, and groups of unfinished statues. At the 
bottom of the scene, is a statue concealed under a pavilion of light, 
brilliant stuff, ornamented with fringe and garlands. Pygmalion 
sitting, and leaning on his elbow is musing in the attitude of a 
man disturbed and melancholy: suddenly rising, he takes up the 
instruments of his art, and being about to apply his chisel to a 
piece, already begun, he draws back, and looks around with a dis- 


couraged and dissatisfied air.”’) 
PYGMALION. 


“ There is neither soul nor life in it. ’Tis a mere stone. I shall 
never make any thing of it. O my genius! where art thou? what 
has become of my talents? All my fire is extinct, my imagination 
is frozen, the marble is cold in my hands. Pygmalion makes no 
more Gods. Thou art but a vulgar artist. Vile instruments! 
which are no longer those of my glory, away! No more dishonour 


my hands! 
(He throws away his tools with disdain, and walks about with folded arms.) 


What am I become? what a strange revolution is made in me? 


Tyre, superb and opulent city! the monuments of art with which 


you glitter, no longer affect me. I have lost the taste which led 


me to admire thee. The commerce of the artists and philosophers 
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has become insipid to me; the conversation of the painters and 
poets has lost its attractions; praise and glory no longer elevate my 
soul, the eulogies of those who will receive them from posterity, 
affect me no more; and friendship itself, to me, has lost its charms. 
And you young objects! master pieces of nature! whom my art 
had the presumption to imitate, and to whose steps the pleasures 
incessantly attracted me; you my charming models! who at once 
inflamed me with the fires of love and of genius, since I have at 
length surpassed you, are all become indifferent to me. 


(He sits down, and looks around him.) 


Chained to this shop by an inconceivable charm, I am incapa- 
ble of doing any thing; nor can I go away. I wander from group 
to group, from figure to figure, my chisel, feeble and uncertain, 
no longer acknowledges its guide. These clumsy works, arrested 
in their timid commencement, no longer feel the hand, which for- 
merly had animated them. 


(lle rises impetuously.) 


Tis done, ’tis done. I have lost my genius. Young as I am, 
I have outlived my talents. But what is this interior ardour which 
devours me? What have I within, which seems to consume me? 
How! in the languor of extinguished genius, do we experience 
these emotions? Do we feel these transports of impetuous pas- 
sion, this insurmountable inquietude, this secret agitation, which 
torments me, and of which, I cannot discover the cause? 

I was apprehensive that the admiration of my own work, might 
have caused the distraction, which attended me at my labours, 
and I have therefore concealed it under this veil. My profane 
hands have dared to cover this monument oftheir glory. Since 
I can no longer see it, I am become sad, and am not the more at- 
tentive. How dear, how precious to me, is this immortal work 
about to become! Though my extinguished genius, should no 
more produce any thing great, any thing beautiful, any thing wor- 
thy of me, I will show my Galatea, and will say,‘ behold what 
Pygmalion formerly has done.” O my Galatea! though every 
thing else should be lost to me, you remain and I shal] be com- 
forted. 
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ee — 
i a (He approaches the pavalion, and then retires—goes on, comes back again, 
a and, sighing, stops some time to look at it.) 

hd 

if ] But why conceal her? What do I gain by it? Condemned as I 
ar am to idleness, why deprive myself of the pleasure of contemplat- 
ag ing the most beautiful of my productions? Perhaps, there remains 
% some defect which I have not observed. Perhaps, I may still add 
ia some ornament to her attire. No imaginable grace should be 
' wanting to so charming an object. Perhaps too, her figure may 
: fl reanimate my languishing imagination. 

i ! I must see her again, examine her anew.—What do I say? 
ia: Ah! I have not yet examined her: hitherto I have done nothing 
ay but admire her. 

ms These extracts will be sufficient to give some idea of a pro- 
h duction, not familiar, I presume, to the English reader. From the 
iA disconsolate state of languor and distraction they exhibit, the 
if it speaker rises into raptures and sinks again into despondency, pre- 
1 ferring at length a prayer to Venus, that his senseless, yet adora- 


ble Galatea, may be animated. The scene concludes with his de- 
lirious transports at the consummation of his ardent wish, the sta- 
tue being gradually endowed with life, and the faculties of speech 
and motion. 

It is to be hoped, that our young painters, so emulous to excel 
in the delineation of a Danz, an Io, or a Venus, will take warn- 
ing by the fate of the infatuated Pygmalion, and apply a curb, be- 
fore it be too late, to their rapturous enthusiasm: For should it be 
sublimed to the unhappy temperature of this Tyrian artist’s, “ I 
know not where is that promethean heat,’ that can be brought to 
produce the same miracle in their favour, that Venus wrought in 
his—Thus much by way of moral to my fable. 


— eee 
-_— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AMERICAN HEROISM. 


Tue unparalleled defence of the Essex, considered as the 
f combined achievement of her officers and crew, is already known 
oa to our country and the world. But of the details of that wonder- 
a i: ful example of American heroism and gallantry, none except 
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those who witnessed them can have any conception. The follow- 
ing narrative is derived from a source which precludes all doubt 
as to its critical verity. On the instances of romantic firmness and 
chivalric devotion to duty which it contains, it were vain to offer 
any remarks with a view either to illustration, or to render them 
more affecting and impressive. If we mistake not they will find 
their best and only suitable comment in every American heart that 
can feel. As to ourselves, we consider them a national treasure, 
more precious and valuable than the mines of the country on 
whose shores they occurred. They are, indeed, above all price— 
beyond all praise. They have added what was previously want- 
ing (if in reality any thing were wanting) to raise the American 
character, for invincible fortitude and nobie daring, far above ri- 
valship. If in all her naval combats Britain can adduce nothing 
to be compared to them (and we fearlessly set her at defiance on 
the subject) then is the brightest gem of her naval crown—the 
gem of gallantry—transferred from her forehead, to decorate the 
brow of the Americantar. Candour and magnanimity must com- 
pel even herself to acknowledge, that she is indebted for the scep- 
tre of the ocean to numerical strength, not to the higher qualities 
of heroism or skill. But we detain our readers too long from the 
affecting story of their country’s renown. Ep. 


Daniel Glasgow Farragut—a midshipman on board the Essex, 
thirteen years of age, was knocked down by a splinter which struck 
him on the thigh, and disabled him during the remainder of the ac- 
tion. While supporting himself by the railing which was placed 
around the hatchway, on the quarter deck, an eighteen pound ball 
carried away the tail of his coatee. Several men were killed very 
near him, yet not the slightest change was perceived either in his 
countenance or manners. But no sooner were the colours struck, 
than he burst into tears. 

Thomas Terry, a seaman, had his leg and part of his thigh 
carried away by a cannon ball. His shipmates, at the gun where 
he was stationed, picked him up to remove him to the cock-pit:— 
but refusing to go, he insisted that his companions should remain 
firm at their gun, observing that he was now only an incumber- 
ance to them. The doctor, too, he said, had more business alrea- 
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dy than he could attend to, and it would therefore be only a loss 
of time to carry him below. He now exhorted his associates to 
fight the ship to the last moment—while there was a plank.of her 
afloat, or a gun that would firey—and after shaking hands and bid- 
ing them an affectionate adieu, he crawled to the bow of the ves- 
sel, threw himself overboard, and was drowned. 

When lieutenant John Cowel had his leg shot off, he was ta- 
ken up to be carried below. But peremptorily refusing to go, 
he gave direction that he should be placed on the coamings of the 
hatch-way, where he continued to give his orders, with his usual 
composure, until he had lost so much blood, as to be almost insen- 
sible. When prevailed on at length to be removed to the cock-pit, 
he insisted on waiting for his turn before he would suffer his wound 
to be dressed. This extraordinary heroism and generosity were 
the cause of so great a loss of blood, as proved fatal to that dis- 
tinguished officer. 

John Francis, the captain’s coxswain, commanded a gun 








a-mid-ships, very properly denominated the slaughter-house. 
Three times, covered with the blood and brains of his slaughtered 
companions, did he come to his commander to request that more 
men might be ordered to his gun, as the whole crew had been kill- 
ed or wounded. On coming a fourth time with a similar request, 
Francis was observed to be himself wounded. All hopes of saving 
the ship were now abandoned. It was even expected she would 
immediately blow up. The captain, therefore, told Francis that 
he had done his duty manfully, and his wish now was that he should 
endeavour to make his escape. This brave seaman succeeded in 
reaching the shore, and repaired immediately to the Essex Junior, 
to assist in defending her. 

George Wim, a native of Philadelphia, observed to lieutenant 
Cowel (when he saw the enemy determined on attacking the Es- 
sex) that to defend the ship with an expectation of saving her, 
would be folly; but that he would willingly sacrifice his life to 
convince the world that an American sailor would fight for his 
country and rights, to the last drop of his blood, under whatever 
circumstances he might be attacked.—George was found mortal- 


ly wounded at his gun at the close of the action, and in two days 
afterwards died. 
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William Smith and Peter Ripple were the only survivors of 
the crew of the gun at which they were stationed. These two 
brave fellows were found working it at the close of the action, 
Smith perfectly blind from an explosion of powder, and otherwise 








dismally wounded-~and Ripple also wounded severely. Smith 
died two days after the action, and it was with great difficulty that 
the life of Ripple was saved.. 

Many of the crew of the Esscx, after having their first 
wounds dressed, returned on deck to their guns, where they were, 
in several instances, killed by second injuries. John Russel, Pe- 
ter Allan, and Peter Vale, seamen, were of this number. Many 
of the crew after being mortally wounded, sternly refused to leave 
their guns. This was the reason why the number of killed was 
so nearly equal to that of the wounded. 

Benjamin Hazen, a native of Groton in Massachusetts, being 
wounded in the action, remained on deck until the colours were 
struck. He joined others in the request that the flag might be 
haled down, to save the lives of his companions in the cock-pit. 
But as soon as the ship was given up, he bade an affectionate 
adieu to his shipmates, said he had determined never to survive 
the surrender ofthe Essex, jumped overboard, and was drowned. 

When the wounded seamen below found that the ship was no 
longer defensible, they requested that she might be blown up, to 
prevent her from falling into the hands of the enemy. Orders to 
this effect were given by captain Porter, but countermanded again 
on finding the wounded in the cockpit to be so numerous that 
they could not be removed in time to prevent their falling a sacri- 

fice to the flames. 

The great distance at which the enemy kept, and the utter 
impossibility of closing with him, did not enable one man more 
than another to distinguish himself by personal courage. All 
showed themselves, however, cool, determined, and persevering. 
None left their quarters until they were completely disabled. 
They saw their mangled shipmates fall around them, and stepped 
in themselves with the greatest alacrity to fill their places. 

All the officers, as the men they commanded fell at their guns, 
smmediately gave assistance themselves in working them, until 


their places could be filled by fresh hands. 
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Lieutenants Wilmer, M‘Knight, Odenheimer, and others par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves in this way. The conduct of 
captain Downes in pulling twice through the midst of the enemy’s 
fire, deserves the highest eulogium—too much cannot be said in 
his praise. ) 

Lieutenant Burrows, of the marines of the Pheebe, on com- 
ing on board the Essex-and seeing the dreadful slaughter of her 
crew, (twenty-one dead men lying in one pile on the gun deck) 
and her deck covered with the blood and brains of those who had 
fallen, fainted with horror at the sight. Nor was captain Hillyar 
himself, on visiting the ship, much less affected by the scene of 
havoc—a scene surpassing every thing he had previously witnessed. 

There is, in a courageous devotion to duty and a heroic con- 
tempt of death, something that, in every portion of the globe, 
whether savage or civilized, irresistibly awakens the noblest senti- 
ments of the soul, and engages in its behalf the finest affections of 
the human heart. This is, perhaps, more especially the case, in 
relation to the effects which the manifestation of these qualties so 
uniformly produces on the minds of females. Bravery, in every 
shape, and under the deepest and darkest shades of misfortune, 
never fails to receive its solace and reward in the admiration of 

the fair. This truth was manifested in its full extent in the case 
of our countrymen in Valparaiso. The ladies of that place were 
busily occupied in scraping lint and providing other necessaries for 
our wounded, the whole time the crew of the Essex remained 
there after the action, which was nearly a month. They visited 
the disabled seamen at the hospital, inquired into their wants, and 
cooked little messes for them at their houses, so deeply were they 








impressed with admiration of their courage. 

The case of Licutenant Cowell excited in Valparaiso the live- 
liest interest. The whole city most feelingly and deeply sympa- 
thized in his sufferings and lamented his fate. 

When that brave young officer died, Captain Porter was absent 
on business at St. Iago, the capital of Chili. This, however, de- 
tracted nothing from the splendour of his funeral. His heroism 
had made every one his friend and his mourner. He was buried 
with the most distinguished honours, both military and civil, that 
the place could afford. All the American and British officers, 
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the crews of the Essex and Essex Junior, of the Phoebe and Che- 
rub, and of every other vessel in port, joined to swell the funeral 
procession. 

But the chief pomp that was displayed on this solemn and in- 
teresting occasion, arose from the attention of the inhabitants of 
the place. It would be scarcely hyperbolical to say, that the 
ashes of the gallant Cowell were watered by the tears of all Val- 
jaraiso. The concourse of Spaniards, headed by the governor ot 
the district and a largejmilitary escort, was immense. 

Followed by this vast and magnificent procession, and attended 
by solemn music and lighted tapers, the remains of the hero were 
carried to the principal church of the city. Here, after having 
been exposed to public view for two days, shrouded in elegant 
funeral apparel, they were interred in consecrated ground within 
the walls of the building, an honour never, perhaps, before confer- 
red on a stranger in that part of the world. 

Such are the homage and respect which bravery commands 
from strangers and enemies. May their country catch the gene- 
rous contagion, and bestow on the memory of the fallen heroes of 
Valparaiso honours commensurate with the gallantry they exhibi- 
ted and sacrifices they made! and may the youth of America, 
emulous of an example so transcendant, never forget, that when 
called into action in defence of their honour and their rights, devo- 
tion to duty should be the first consideration, and a love of life the 
last to occupy their minds! Ep. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NATIONAL SONG. 


Tune:— The Pillar of Glory.”* 


Written for the celebration of the 4th of July, 1814. 
BY EDWIN C. HOLLAND, ESQ. OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Swell the proud Pzan! the Day-star advances, 
Whose glories the triumph of Freedom proclaim, 
Long may the lustre around it that glances, 
Lead us to Liberty, Commerce and Fame. 

Bright from the billows foam, 

Girt with a starry zone; 
Thy genius Columbia, sublimely aspires, 

Stern as her eagle eye, 

Ranges through earth and sky, 
Lightens its glare with more radiant fires. 


Bold were the spirits thy rights that defended, , 
When rock’d with the whirlwind the waves of thy deep, 
Fierce was the conflict—the battle was ended, 
And silent and long was the warrior’s sleep. 
Fair bloom’d the forest wild, ° 
Peace through the valley smil’d, 
No more howl’d the tempest—the war-song was hush’d. 
Sound then the trump of Fame, 
Blest be each hero’s name, 
Fearless of death, in the contest that rush’d. 


Dauntless in courage, they rose in the foray, 
Refulgent as stars o’er the billowy main, 
Washington marshall’d the chieftains to glory, 
And shone o’er the host, like a pillar of flame. 
Back from thy shores afar, 
Roll’d the rude storm of war, 


* See Port Fotio of November 1813, for the Music to this song 
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The tempest-tost ark, found its mount of repose, 
Free as thy flag unfurl’d 
Wide o’er the western world, 

Liberty dawn’d—and America rose. 


Land of my fathers—resplendent with glory, 
Thy genius shall rise o’er the ruin of time, 
Immortal thy fame, thou shalt live in the story, 
Splendid in peace—and in battle sublime! 
Hark from each rocky height, 
Dashes the tide of fight, 
The noise of the battle hath waken’d the brave, 
Proud as thy banner flies, 
Millions with ardour rise, 
Thy realm from invasion and insult to save. 


Red through the shadows, that darken thy fountains, 
Again like a meteor the war beacon streams, 
Deep are the thunders that roll from thy mountains, 
Martial the lustre, on ocean that gleams. : 
Stamp’d on thy native sea, 
Offspring of Liberty; 
Thy footsteps are brighten’d with triumph and fame, 
High o’er the waste of war, 
Blazons thy naval car, 
Ocean is free—and its freedom we claim. 
Charleston, South Carolina, 31 May, 1814. 


STANZAS TO ROMANCE. 


In youth’s glowing morning ere Time had expell’d 
The boyish emotions that governed my breast; 
Ere care my light heart in her influence held, 
Or the ardour of Hope, Disappointment represt. 


When I zealously lov’d ev’ry fanciful dream, 
And spurn’d at the rattle and toys of a child, 
How unwelcome was all but the battle’s rude theme, 
And the deeds of the warrior romantic and wild. 
VOL. IV. UU 
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O’er the love-breathing verse of the minstrels of song 
I por’d till the fiction reality seem’d; 

And I frequently fancied me wafted among 
The knights and the dames of which poesy dream’d 


*T was thus in the sway of those day-dreams so bright, 
So welcome and dear to the heart of a boy, 

When my feelings were wild but my bosom was light, 
And wove for me visions of fanciful joy; 


That it chane’d to a dark waving forest I stray’d; 
For solitude only with flow’rets was strown, 
When sudden arose.in the heart of the shade 
A bower where fragrance and loveliness shone. 


With jass’mine inwoven of delicate hue 
The woodbine’s soft tendrils in wantonness twin’d; 
And the gentlest sighs that the South ever blew, 
With sweetness to wilder the senses combin’d. 


On a bank of moss-roses recumbent within 
Was a Sylph fair and lovely as morning’s bright glow: 
Her form was majestic, attractive her mien, | 
And a wreath of wild flowers encircled her brow. 


She was lost in reflection—alternately roll’d 
Her eyes of dark blue, with a softness serene, 
And a wild thrilling blaze of expression that told 

Enthusiast Genius had lighted the scene. 


I gazed—but timidity whispered “ retreat;” 
As I press’d the long grass her deep reverie broke; 
She beckon’d and smil’d so bewitchingly sweet 
That it thrills to this moment, while softly she spoke: 
“ Who taught thee the path to this fairy retreat, 
This bower, where fancy and wild genius meet? 
But I know thee—thou art mine” she exultingly cried, 
And by magical spells I was chained to her side. 


Her beauty subdued me—she spoke but to please— 
In a moment timidity vanished away; 

[ play’d with her ringlcts that wav’d in the breeze, 

And her exquisite kisses entreated my stay. 
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I smiled in her face as I asked for her name; 
For my heart seem’d to melt in her soul melting glance; 


She exclaim’d, while her eyes darted Fancy’s bright flame, 


“T am queen of the wild muse, my name is Romance. 


And be it fond boy,” and her ruby lips press’d 
My cheek, and she claspt me full eft to her breast, 
“ Engraved on thy heart, thou art doomed to be mine, 


As fancy and feeling are doomed to be thine.” 


She said, and my temples were moist with her breath 
That rivall’d in sweetness the rose-faliing due; 
My brow she entwin’d with her wild woven wreath, 


And pressing my lips disappear’d from my view. 


But her words were prophetic, from childhood to age 
I have pass’d, and her influence governs me still; 
And oft have I sadden’d reality’s page 
Thro’ the force that compels me to bend to her will 


And oft have I dash’d the rais’d cup to the ground, 
Tho’ friendship would sue and with reason implore, 
To tread the romantic enthusiast’s round, 
That, when I returned from, was proffer’d no more. 


Tho’ happiness often rose bright in my sight, 
Some bubble unreal to dazzle me, shone, 

And while I have eagerly followed its flight 
I found I had slighted a pearl for a stone. 


Beguil’d thus, and cheated from childhood to age, 
The syren compels me to bend to her will; 
Tho’ Folly has written my name in her page, 


The long cherish’d impulse must govern me still. 
EpGar. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE rejoice that it is not indispensably incumbent on us to 
thank our correspondents in terms as expressive as their favours 
are numerous and- weighty. Were we subject to a law rigidly en- 
joining on us this duty, we feel that we should oftentimes incur its 
penalty. Seldom would this be more remarkably the case, than 
on the present occasion. Most of the communications we have 
received for the Port Folio for the last few weeks (and they have in 
number surpassed our expectation rather than fallen short of it) 
command our approbation and merit our acknowledgments. We 
hope we do not speak of them in terms of unfounded eulogy, in say- 
ing, that many of them are such as would add to the reputation of 
any miscellany. We shall feel not a little disappointed if our read- 
ers do not concur with us in sentiment, when, in the course of their 
publication, they shall have had an opportunity of perusing them. 

The biographical sketch of chief-justice Marshall, from the 
pen of a distinguished Virginian, whose modesty prohibits his 
name from being known, we hail as a paper peculiarly acceptable. 
Though neither long nor elaborate, it is clothed in masculine lan- 
guage, and portrays character with force and distinctness. As far 
as our opportunities have enabled us to judge, we think that it 
conveys, in a few masterly strokes, a strong and correct likeness 
of its illustrious original. We flatter ourselves it will be con- 
sidered not unworthy of him. To the scholar who wrote it, and 
the honourable gentleman by whose attention it was procured for 
us, we beg leave to tender our sincere thanks. It shall appear in 
the Port Folio as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 

An excellent biographical notice of that young Norval of the 
west, the youthful hero of Sandusky, has just been received. To 
render this paper the more interesting, it comes from a female hand. 
The facts it contains are derived from an acquaintance, long and 
intimate, and the whole is the result of admiration mingled with 
friendship. It bears, however, not a single mark of exaggerated 
praise. In every part of it judgment and feeling are happily 
blended, while taste, talent, and patriotic zeal are manifested in the 
composition, in a degree highly creditable to the fair authoress. 
No wonder that our transmontane soldiers are gallant and daring, 
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when such hands hold themselves prepared to weave the chaplet 
for the victor’s brow. Since the first dawning of the days of 
chivalry, the approbation of beauty has been the most precious re- 
ward of youthful valour. While so many of her brave countrymen 
are manifesting in the field specimens of Roman fortitude, and Spar- 
tan devotedness to their country, we trust our amiable and excel- 
lent correspondent will not suffer such a pen as she holds to be co- 
vered with the mould of inglorious repose. If properly employ- 
ed, it will whet the sqldier’s sword and heighten his,daring in the 
hour of .battle. We would suggest, as a subject worthy of her 
attention, the life of governor Shelby, with whom we believe she 
is intimately acquainted. The revolutionary services, and general 
merit of that venerable patriot ought not to descend unnoticed to 
the grave. Nor has the veteran soldier of King’s-mountain con- 
tracted as yet so much of the frost and apathy of the winter of 
life, as not.to have his sensibility peculiarly awakened by merited 


applause from a female pen. 





—ae 


Another subject eminently worthy of her attention and talents 
would be, the life of general George It. Clark, denominated for 
his multiplied and important services, in that section of the United 
States, “ THE FATHER OF THE WESTERN COUNTRY. Materials 
for a biographical memoir of that distinguished soldier and patri- 
ot, we believe she could easily procure; and we have evidence of 
her competency to make the proper use of them. In times like 
these, when gentlemen are occupied in military affairs, the ladies 
will not complain should an unusual amount of civil and peaceful 
duties devolve on them. 

There resides, we believe, at present, in some part of the state 
of Kentucky, a character of great originality, hardihood and en- 
terprize, with whose portrait and biography we should be peculi- 
arly delighted. Itis Daniel Boone, the first adventurer to the 
western wilds. A man whose life comprizes a greater variety of 
curious and striking incident, is not, perhaps, to be found in mod- 
ern times. We earnestly solicit some of our correspondents from 
that quarter to oblige us on this interesting subject. It would be 
ungenerous in us to make too heavy a requisition on the personal 


services of the fair biographer of colonel Croghan: but, perhaps. 
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she may be able, without inconvenience, to put the matter in the 
proper train. A simple request from her would be paramount to 
an imperious command from us, were we even privileged to play 
the dictator. For all that she can do in behalf of native merit and 
the literature of our country, we confidently rely on her goodness 
and patriotism. 

_ An interesting article on chrystallization, from the pen of a 
distinguished teacher of chemistry, shall finda place in the pages 
of the Port Folio. Occasional papers of this description, written 
in a popular style, and, by being purged as much as possible of 
technical terms, rendered intelligible to the generality of readers, 
add to the usefulness and respectability of a journal. 

A third paper on “ Spurious Words”’ has been received, and 
shall not be neglected. Philological discussions, when ably con- 
ducted, are always useful. Butas we feel ourselves, at present, 
invested with somewhat of the privileges of a moderator, we 
would suggest to our correspondents that such discussions, like 
those of every other description, are most useful when most tem- 
perate. Crimination and acrimonious retort seldom prove any 
thing except that the parties are out of humour. 

The paper on education, signed H, would not be relished by 
the readers of the Port Folio. It substitutes declamation for ar- 
gument and assertion for fact, in a degree not perfectly consistent 
with either sound discussion or good writing. If the author 
wishes to possess the MS. again he shall have it, provided he 
will have the goodness to point out the channel through which it 
may be returned. If he mean ever to excel in composition, le 
him select his facts with more circumspection, carefully weigh 
and arrange his matter, and purge his style of its load of redundancy. 

The communication entitled; “ Entpnologia,” or a discourse 
on dreams, is too technical in language and formal in manner—it is 
indeed too much of a professional paper for the readers of the Port 


Folio. The MS. has been accordingly disposed of as the author 
directs. 
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To our poetical correspondents we are still under obligations 
—for their good intentions at least, if nothing more. Their wish- 
es to serve us are kind and their efforts unremitting: but we hear- 
tily regret, both on their account and our own, ‘that we cannot 
speak so favourably of the result of their labours. To bestow ap- 
plause is among the most pleasing of our editorial duties; and we 
hope that we are not justly chargeable with being miserly of it 
wherever it is deserved: but to bestow it unmeritedly would be 
neither honest in us, nor, properly considered, complimentary to 
our correspondents. 

We must say that a large proportion-of the matter communi- 
cated for the poet’s corner in the Port Folio would not, if publish- 
ed, be either creditable to the work or flattering to the writers. 
The papers are too frequently juvenile and crude—neither ma- 
tured by the sunny smiles of the muses, mellowed by time, nor 
perfected by experience and skill in composition. "With but few 
exceptions, they are the hurried productions of youthful and un- 
disciplined pens. But as we have already had occasion repeated- 
ly to observe, haste can never be a source of excellence in any 
kind of writing. Be the subject as light and trivial as it may— 
the turn and polish of a mistress’s arm, the azure of her eyes, 
the ruby of her lips, the pearliness of her teeth, the curve of her 
neck, the melody of her voice, the witchery of her smile, or the 
length of her eye-lashes, forming a shady bower for the laughing 
loves within—be it lighter than the gossamer or the thistle’s beard, 

still we repeat, if it be treated with carelessness and haste, the ef- 
fusion will be read with indifference and disrelish. A mushroom 
production will have a mushroom existence. What grows in a 
night must perish in a night. Such is the decree of nature, and 
it is as applicable to the intellectual as to the physical world. 

Our country contains poets as well as warriors—favourites of 
Apollo as well as of Mars.—If the latter bleed, whence is it 
that the former refuse to sing! In other quarters of the globe 
the harp celebrates what the sword achieves. But here—in this 
favoured clime, where nature has done as much, and, in some res- 
pects, cultivation more than in ancient Greece—where liberty, a 
serene heaven, and salubrious air communicate buoyancy to the spi- 
rits and fervour to the soul—even here, in this most excellent spot 
of creation, our heroes, beth by land and sea, toil and bleed, and 
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die unsung! Why is this so? Are republics necessarily framed 
to be, in all respects, ungrateful? Will they bestow on their 
champions and benefactors neither riches nor honours, gratifica- 
tion nor fame? Must their warriors fight in the character of 
amateurs, purely for the sake of killing and dying? and when 
they fall must Oblivion receive them to her blighting embrace? 

We hope for better things. Of both the heads and hearts of 
our countrymen we entertain a more exalted opinion. Va.Lpa- 
RAISO, CurppEwa and BripGsk-waTER will yet live in song. 
PorTeER and Brown and Scotr are names which must assuredly 
be dear tothe muse. Such souls of fire—rightful heirs of genu- 
ine glory, will create, if they cannot find, both poets and histori- 
ans. Should their cotemporaries neglect to celebrate them, 
posterity will be more just. 

But our posterity must never be allowed to blush for their fore- 
fathers, from finding unperformed a task which primarily and pe- 
culiarly belongs to those of the present day. Topics so eminently 
calculated to fan into flame the sleeping embers of patriotism, 
should thaw the icicles congealed around the fancy by the winter 
ofage. Should younger men remain insensible, they ought to 
awaken to the divine fervours of song even the veteran bards 
who celebrated the deeds of our revolutionary armies, and poured 
oil on the lamp of their holy enthusiasm. Humphreys should 
start from his long repose, string once more his “ harp of other 
times,”’ and by his notes of fire arouse his countrymen to a sense 
of their duty. 

In plain and sober language, we hope we shall shortly receive 
from some of our correspondents, odes or songs in celebration of 
the noble defence of the Essex, and the late brilliant feats of our arms 
in Canada, worthy of those events and honourable to the nation. 
We shall only add, that many of our correspondents who now fa- 
vour us with their productions in verse, are capable of writing 
much better—in a manner highly creditable to themselves and 
entertaining to the public, provided they will dwell on their sub- 
jects a little longer, with more attention and more labour. By 
those who wish to distinguish themselves in literature it should 
never be forgotten, that haste, and a reluctance to revise, correct 
and polish what they have written, is the source of half the indif- 
ferent composition in the world. | 
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“ Philadelphia unroofed,”’ by our obliging and invaluable cor- 
respondent S. B. is in our bureau, and, like every thing else we 
have had the honour of receiving from the same pen, is precisely 
the kind of an article we wanted. Now, that it is in our possession, 
we do not know that we would suffer the author himself to alter a 
sentence, or even exchange a word it contains. We have too much 
regard for the gratification of our readers not to give it an early 


place in our journal. 


| nena 


We have received and will in due time publish, a “ parallel’’ 
between the two British Poets, Scott and Campbell, from the pen 
of a much esteemed southern correspondent. The article mani- 
fests both judgment and taste. We solicit a continuance of the 
favours of the author both in prose and verse. 


“ Thoughts of a Hermit” No. 3, on a subject of great inter- 
est and importance at the present crisis, was not received in time 
for this number ef the Port Folio. 1t shall find a place in the next. 


— 


The same thing is true in relation to two very learned and ex- 
cellent papers on the origin of the Irtsh languare. 
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